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YOUR PLAYERS’ 


EQUIPMENT - - - - 








Does It Reflect Your Interest 
in Their Well-Being and Appearance? 


Rawlings 1933 Football Equipment—the last word 
in protection, design, wearing quality, and ap- 
pearance—offers you an opportunity to place on 
the field a self-confident, well-groomed team. 


The many protective features incorporated banish 
chances for injury, therefore enabling your men to 
put that extra dash, speed, and concentration in 
their plays. This self-assurance is born of the 
fact . . . they know the equipment they wear 
affords the utmost in protection. 


As for style and appearance—the large array of 
advanced designs plus striking color combinations 
(if desired) add snap and smartness to a team’s 
appearance. 





Don't fail to see the new Speed 
Line—including Pants — Pads — 
Helmets. In addition there are the 
older models (with improvements). 
They include numbers designed 
and autographed by such well 
known coaches as Robert C. 
Zuppke and W. A. Alexander. 


Additional information and prices on request. 
co-operate with you in selecting your 1933 equipment. 
ables any type school to enjoy Rawlings Quality Equipment. 





No. Z 8, the original eight-section 
football—the ball that scores a 
tremendous hit wherever used. 
Ideal for Passing — Receiving — 
Drop-kicking — Punting. Use it 
and you will understand why it is 
termed “The Perfect Ball.” 


Your Rawlings Dealer will gladly 
Complete price range en- 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo. 





San Francisco, Calif. 














More than 500 coaches and 

trainers help BIKE WEB 
write the specifications of the 
ideal athletic supporter 


In Bike Web’s 1932 contest, GLENN S. WARNER, 
now Football Coach, Temple University, won a prize 
with the following entry: 


Excerpts—“It should be made of elastic material, so Bike is the one-piece, all-elastic supporter, Remember 


that it will fit snugly and adjust itself to the body, —_ made of super-soft webbing throughout. 
The contest is over, but 


giving just the right amount of support without un- No rough edges or selvage to chafe the Raaliiedicinsatiains 
comfortable pressure. ... No rough surfaces to chafe skin. It s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s — not too much, your practical suggestions 
the skin. There should be no discomfort to the wearer not too little — to feel right when in use. which may help us produce 
but only the feeling of pleasant support. It should It stands up under daily wear and fre- a more perfect supporter. 
be durable to avoid the expense of frequent replace- quent washing, meeting today’s demand 


ment; washable to allow frequent cleansing without —_for economy in use. Made clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. 
losing size, shape or elasticity. ... It should be light And Bike’s price is within reach of all. 
in weight and porous, so as to be cool and afford 


ventilation. .. . It should be moderately priced so BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
that the humblest athlete need not be without one.” Division of The Kendall Company, 2500 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Compare Mr. Warner’s specifications to BIKE, the 


coaches’ favorite supporter for more than 60 years 
—the only supporter possessing all these features. B | K E 
For more than 60 years 


the coaches’ favorite athletic supporter — Sold by sport 


belo mms felolet-mel-tetl-se-M-bd-saaael-sa-) 
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HERE’S AN EASY WAY 
TO SAVE MONEY ON 
EQUIPMENT 











it’s true economy to use D & M 
Zigzag Stitched Rhinotex 
Lined balls 


Curry S. Hicks of Massachusetts State College writes :— 


‘‘A careful check of our expenditures during the 
past year for Official game balls proves that actually 
we have cut this expense in half as D & M Official 
Balls apparently last twice as long.’’ 


A test during your Spring practice will demonstrate to 
you what the exclusive D & M features---Zigzag Stitch 
and Rhinotex Lining---have done for footballs. The D&M 
Balls are up-to-date, too, with the new shape,---thin sharp 


tapering ends, perfectly adapted to the modern style of play. 


Try them out this Spring, and learn how you can get 


both satisfaction and savings next Fall. 


The DRAPER-MAYNARD Co. 
Plymouth, N. H. 











THE DRAPER-MAYNARD CO., Dept. A-4, Plymouth, N. H. 


Gentlemen: 
owe Please send me further information on the D & M SRV Official Football with 
: ~ Zigzag Stitch, Rhinotex Lining and Projectile Ends. 
< DS] 
a BUND 5 AME, <osuessnceccdllte cons cdlccaces pitpeassdecencetesevetel<escdlllinaéesus0s+;odasounskj tn epadeteanmel aieaiemnacineramansaee ial aoe 
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Wilson will not allow depression to 
jeopardise its leadership. An agress- 
ive program has made the 1933 Wilson 


line of football equipment outstanding 





with improvements and added features. 





THE HOWARD JONES HELMET 


The Howard Jones Helmet has a temple protective construction which is 
new — Coach Jones makes great claims for it. The corset back provides 
a maximum of protection still allowing a great deal of flexibility in back. 
It fits snugly and comfortably. 





THE “POP” WARNER SHOULDER HARNESS 


The “Pop” Warner shoulder harness is an innovation in football equip- 
ment. The strong leather armour plate shoulder protection has its attach- 
ment well to the front and back of the pad so that any blow on the 
shoulder is diffused over the whole body of the pad. This leather shoulder 
plate is so attached that it raises or lowers with arm allowing freedom of 
movement for throwing. 





D. X. BIBLE LINE OF EQUIPMENT 


The D. X. Bible shoulder pad which enjoyed such wide acceptance last 
year has been improved with double extra long shoulder plates this 
season. Suspended shoulder straps protect the collar bone from the top 
and the shoulder plates protect that vulnerable spot where collar bone, 
shoulder blade and arm bone meet at shoulder; also the deltoid muscle 
which holds this articulation in place is kept from danger. 





JOCKEY SATIN PANTS 


Jockey satin is a new high lustre finish, closely woven fabric several times 
stronger than the ordinary football pants silk. It's light in weight and 
extremely serviceable and is available in regular tan and a wide variety 
of brilliant colors. 





NEW MODELS — IMPROVED DESIGNS 


The items mentioned above reflect the general improvement of the entire 
Wilson line for '33. They make not only for greater attractiveness but 
they are extremely practical — meeting new demands in equipment 
for the game. 





SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


NEW YORK 


DENVER LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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Technique and Fundamentals 





Shelso, Minnesota pitcher, in position taken 
for his move with men on bases. 


ASEBALL is an American devel- 
oped game which had its ancestry 
from English roundy. It is often 

said that America and baseball met at an 
early age and grew up together. The game 
originated in the United States in 1831, 
and the first rules of the game were pub- 
lished in 1845. Baseball in the early ’60’s 
was played in New York and New Jersey. 
During the Civil War it became the favo- 
rite pastime of the soldiers in the Northern 
and Southern army camps, and after the 
war the soldiers spread baseball through- 
out the United States. Because of its pop- 
ularity with the players and spectators, 
and because of the numbers playing it, 
baseball is our national pastime. 

The only outstanding change in baseball 
rules since 1900 was the elimination of cer- 
tain deliveries by the pitcher, a change 
made in an attempt to put into the game 
more hitting and scoring. However, in 
high school and college baseball the suc- 
cess of a team is 75 per cent dependent 
upon good pitching. Because of the great 
importance of securing good pitching, it is 
necessary for coaches to concentrate on 
getting the best possible men and to spend 
most of their time in developing a pitch- 
ing staff to a high degree. I will discuss 
the technique and fundamentals of pitch- 


ing. 
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of 
Pitching 


Delivery, Fielding 

and Battery Strat- 

egy Explained by a 
College Coach 


By Frank G. McCormick 


Director of Athletics 
University of Minnesota 


Certain types of men who are big and 
rangy, with strength and endurance, are 
better qualified than small men if they 
have equal physical co-ordination, intel- 
ligence, courage, determination and con- 
fidence. The most important qualification 
of all is a good throwing arm, and it is 
well for every coach to try every man for 
pitching who has an outstanding arm. 

There are three forms of delivery: over- 
hand, side-arm and underhand. The over- 
hand delivery is the most effective for the 
reason that it is the easiest to control, and 
control is even more important than speed 
or curves. It is one thing in pitching that 
can be acquired by practice. The side-arm 
delivery is next in effectiveness, and the 
underhand least effective as it is the most 
difficult to master. It is well then to adopt 
the overhand delivery if it is not unnatural. 

The pitcher must develop two moves: 
one for use when there is no one on base 
and the other with men on. Without men 
on, the pitcher can develop a wind-up with 
a free and easy motion, pivoting back 
enough to hide the ball from the batter 
until just before it is released. He should 
work on this wind-up until he is able to 
master his control; this is done by securing 
perfect balance of body and releasing the 
ball from the same position on all throws. 
With men on bases, it is essential to learn 





This photograph illustrates the wind-up used 
by Abbott, Minnesota pitcher 


a move to release the ball without allow- 
ing the base runner to secure a large lead. 
This is sometimes known as a balk motion 
and it is developed by moving the foot, 
knee, leg, hip and shoulder in such a man- 
ner that it will not be called a balk by the 
umpire, but that will confuse the base 
runner as to when the ball is to be deliv- 
ered to the batter. A pitcher should be 
given a great deal of work with this latter 
move in his warm-up practice so that he 
will master control of this delivery. 

As soon as the pitcher delivers the ball, 
he becomes an infielder. He should bring 
his free foot to the ground as soon as pos- 
sible after delivery is made, with his feet 
parallel so that he can move in either di- 
rection for a batted ball. A great deal of 
practice is necessary in fielding ground 
balls on both sides of the box, but mainly 
on the third base side. It is essential for 
the pitcher to develop accuracy in throw- 
ing to the bases, the best throw being an 
overhand throw. A very important fea- 
ture in throwing to first base is to have 
the first baseman make a target to the 
second base side so that the throw will not 
interfere with the base runner. On all 
ground balls hit to his left, the pitcher 
should cover first base and practice re- 
ceiving throws from the first and second 
baseman. He is also chargeable with the 
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duty of being prepared to cut off throws 
from the catcher on a double steal with 
base runners on first and third and to cut 
off throws from the outfield to home in an 
effort to trap base runners. 

To be able to pitch nine innings at top 
speed a pitcher must be in perfect physical 
condition. It is often said that if a 
pitcher’s legs are in good condition his arm 
will take care of itself. For the develop- 
ment of his legs, he should be given a great 
deal of work, such as running, pepper 
games and chasing balls in hitting prac- 
tice. 

Great care should be taken during 
warm-up periods. The pitcher should 
start slowly, not less than sixty feet from 
the catcher, and increase the speed grad- 
ually until his arm is thoroughly warm. 
Then he should throw at top speed for 
control. Curve balls should not be thrown 
at top speed even though the pitcher is 
warm until he has tried a number of them 
at a slow speed. In any delay in the game, 
the pitcher should keep warm by throw- 
ing to the catcher or first baseman. How- 
ever, he should conserve his energy at all 
times, stay up on the mound and be care- 
ful not to pitch so fast that he becomes 
winded. : 

When the pitcher has thoroughly mas- 
tered the fundamentals of pitching, he 
still has another outstanding duty to per- 
form and that is battery strategy. It is 
true that a catcher calls for most of the 
balls thrown, but the pitcher should be 
thinking of the weakness and strength of 
the batter hitting against him, as two heads 
are better than one. Battery strategy 
is usually termed as the pitcher’s ability 
to outwit batters and base runners, that 
is, discovering and taking advantage of 
batter’s weaknesses, outwitting the offense 
and holding the base runners on. Con- 
tre! is the most important attribute of bat- 
tery strategy. A batter’s weakness is of 


no value unless the pitcher can take ad- 
vantage of his knowledge by being able to 
deliver the ball where he wants it. The 
pitcher can size up a batter when he comes 
te the plate, determine whether he is 
nervous or confident, slow, quick or strong, 
his position in the batter’s box, the prelim- 
inary movement of his bat and the position 
of his hands. When pitching, the pitcher 
must watch where the batter steps, his 
length of stride, the swing of the bat, 
whether it is too late, too soon, with a 
dip down or up, or horizontal. 

There are certain weaknesses of batters: 
A fast. ball inside across the letters, a 
curved ball low on the outside corner, a 
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ball to the outside if a man steps away, 
and a high ball if the batter drops the end 
of his bat. Left-handed batters are 
usually weak on balls pitched as follows: 
A fast ball on the outside corner either 
high or low, a curved ball on the inside 
corner knee high and to the inside corner 
across the letters. When a man swings 
hard he is usually weak on curved balls 
or a change of pace, and a switch-over, 
right-handed hitter to the left side is 
usually weak on a curved ball. A good 
general rule to follow is to pitch opposite 
to where the batter hits naturally; that 
is, if a right-handed hitter hits to the left 
field, the pitcher should work to the out- 
side; if he hits to right field, the pitcher 
should work to the inside. He should use 
the reverse of this plan on left-handed 
hitters. 

In conclusion, there are some general 
suggestions to pitchers that will sometimes 
help them when they are in trouble. If 
you are pitching to one side, it is a good 
rule to move your catcher over farther to 
the opposite side. If you are having 
trouble with your control, change your po- 
sition on the rubber and pitch from a new 
spot. Don’t put all you have on the first 
two or three balls to start a game. The 
first duty is to locate the plate and to get 
the first batter up. Try to keep the bat- 
ter under pressure by pitching a strike on 
the first ball and keep the batter hitting 
from a hole. Pitch as few balls as you can 
to each batter. Try to make the batter hit 
at bad balls; let your team mates help in 
retiring him. When you get two strikes 
on the batter, “go get him.” Give him 
nothing good. Try to strike him out. 
Don’t get careless with weak batters or 
relax toward the end of the game even 
though you are ahead. Be confident and 
relaxed. Inspire confidence in your team 
mates. Never lose confidence because of 
an error, but pitch harder to the next bat- 
ter. 


Batting and Bunting 


Notes from the Files of a Baseball Coach 


Batting 
A. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS. 

1. Batting and base running are consid- 
ered the offensive side of the game. Give 
lots of practice in them. Three-fourths of 
the practice time should be given to bat- 
ting and one-fourth to fielding and other 
work. 

2. Best practice is with the pitcher in 
the box and a catcher behind the plate. 

3. If impossible to use regular batteries 
for all this work, put up three or four 
screen backstops with hoods; use scrub 
pitchers or men who are not regulars to 
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By Guy S. Lowman 


University of Wisconsin 


throw for this work. However, a portion 
of the time each day should be given to 
hitting and to bunting from the plate, 
using a catcher. 

4. Base running may be developed in 
connection with this hitting work from the 
plate by running out hits to first base; then 
going to second or all the way around. 
Finish up with bunting and beating the 
bunt to first base. Time your men going 
down; develop speed in getting away from 
the plate. 


5. It is not good policy to put your 
speed ball pitcher or a wild pitcher against 
your men in early season batting practice. 
If the pitcher is too good for the batter, 
the batter loses his confidence and nerve. 
Confidence is a great factor in batting. It 
is what you want to develop in men in this 
early season work. A new man who is nat- 
urally a little timid or nervous at the 
plate will never develop confidence against 
a wild pitcher. 

B. FUNDAMENTALS IN BATTING. 

1. See that the batter watches the ball 

all the way up to the plate—in early sea- 
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son that he looks the first one over. A 
common fault of batters is to watch the 
ball about half way to the plate; then put 
everything into the swing. Green batters 
as a rule take their eye off the ball too 
soon, being too easily fooled in the pitcher’s 
delivery, i. e., on a cross-fire or side-arm 
delivery. Tell your men, “Don’t try to 
outguess the pitcher; keep your eye on 
the ball.” 

2. Instruct your players to hit at good 
balls only. A man will never learn to hit 
if he swings on everything. Men must be 
cautioned continually on this. It is a good 
fault to be a good waiter. Don’t be too 
free to criticize the boy for letting a good 
one go by. Men who have a tendency to 
swing at wild pitches should be made to 
wait; not allowed to even take a wiggle at 
the ball. This type of man may often be 
helped by being put up to the plate while 
a pitcher is warming up, merely to look 
at the ball. 

3. The batter should not swing too hard. 
The hard swing takes the batter’s eye off 
the ball, jars his vision, causes him to step 
away, places him in an awkward position 
for getting away from the plate. The bat- 
ter should never swing completely around; 
the loss is about two strides in getting 
under way to first base. A swing through 
a 220 degree arc is sufficient. 

4. The batter should not step too soon 
or too far. The batter who over-strides 
cannot recover for a quick start to first 
base. His vision is not in the plane of the 
ball; he will be hitting in a lower plane. 
He loses the power of getting his shoulder 
behind the swing, and will be waving at 
the ball. He will be in no position to re- 
cover if the ball comes close or wide. The 
step and the swing should come more 
nearly together. As a rule, men who step 
too soon step too far. They are more 
likely to pull away. This is especially true 
of a man who steps when a pitcher starts 
to wind up or draw back for his delivery. 
Pitchers do not worry about the man who 
steps away or continually steps in, but 
about the man who steps straight ahead 
and times his step and his swing. 

5. The batter’s elbows should be kept 
away from his chest. He should develop 
a free, easy swing. His elbows should hang 
naturally so that they may swing freely 
and easily. Wrists, forearms and shoulders 
must all get into the swing. 

6. The batter should not point the bat 
at the pitcher. The stroke should start 
back of and in line with the shoulder. The 
player should develop a smooth level swing 
in a plane parallel with the ground. He 
might, however, “golf” a low ball. 

7. The batter should meet the ball in 
front of the plate (except on outside cor- 
ners). 

C. THe Barrer. 

1. The stance at the plate varies with 
different batters. Let a man keep his nat- 
ural position; don’t change him if he is 
hitting. As a rule, a free hitter stands 
with feet fairly close together. SPREAD 
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STANCE is best. The weight should be 
evenly distributed, knees slightly relaxed, 
but no crouch, side toward the pitcher, 
body upright, well-balanced, alert. Some 
batters stand at a 45 degree angle facing 
the pitcher. If the batter drops the shoul- 
der he will be hitting up; the shoulder 
should be held in the same plane. 

2. Distance and position in relation to 
the plate—This should not be too close; 
not too far away. The batter should take 
a position where he can meet anything that 
goes over the outside corner. The position 
in the box should be about opposite the 
back point of the plate; farther back to- 
ward the end of the box if against a speed 
ball pitcher; up to the front of the plate 
if against a slow, curve ball pitcher. 

3. The bat—The batter should make his 
own choice. The bat should not be too 
light for a man with heavy shoulders. Too 





HIS article, which consists of 

notes selected from the files of a 
successful baseball coach, should be 
especially helpful to the younger 
coach because of the personal nature 
of these notes. The outline form in 
which they are written makes refer- 
ence to them a simple matter. 
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light a bat will cause a man to swing too 
early. The bat should not be too heavy 
for a light man. The average weight bat 
for a college man should be thirty-five to 
thirty-seven ounces; some men can swing 
a thirty-nine ounce bat. The bat should 
have average length. A fairly thick grip, 
going out full all the way, is best for 
curve ball hitting. 

4. Grasping the bat—The bat should be 
grasped one or two inches from the end. 
The hands should be together. If the bat 
is caught out at the end, in early season 
at least, the batter will be dipping his bat 
and hitting under the ball. The batter 
should not grasp the bat too tightly, but 
be relaxed. 

5. Holding the bat and the swing—The 
bat need not necessarily be held on the 
shoulder, but in a free, easy position in 
front of the body, shoulder height. The 
stroke should start from behind the shoul- 
der. The back swing should not be too 
abrupt, but come back easily as far as the 
forearm across the chest will permit. The 
three-quarters swing is enough. The bat- 
ter should take a good firm cut at the ball 
and follow through. He should not take 
too many “waggles” or swings of the bat 
before taking the full back swing. These 
are no good against a speed ball. The ball 
is likely to be pitched when the batter is 
not ready. 

6. The step and the swing on different 
balls—All balls that come down the “alley” 
should be met ahead of the plate. The 
step is merely a slip of the foot, which 
should be barely raised off the ground. In 
proper timing, the bat meets the ball just 
as the forward step is being completed. 
This gets the shoulders behind the swing 
and gives power. On all balls down the 
“alley,” the batter should step straight to 
the front toward the pitcher. On an inside 
ball, the batter is justified in stepping away 
a little, but must meet the ball early 
ahead of the plate. On an outside corner, 
the batter should step in a little, stiffen 
the arms and wrists a little, and not try 
to follow through. The batter should be 
unconscious of his swing. He should have 
in mind an imaginary spot where the bat 
is going to meet the ball. 

D. Puace Hirrina. 

This has no place in college ball. It de- 
pends upon the position of the feet at the 
plate, kinds of balls, different swings, etc. 

1. Position of the feet—If a position is 
taken facing the batter, or with the front 
foot pointing away from the plate, the 
batter is apt to pull the ball to left field. 
(Right-handed hitter.) 

2. If a position is taken with the side 
well toward the pitcher and the toe of the 
front foot pointed well in toward the plate, 
there is a possibility of turning the ball 
more toward right field. (Right-handed 
hitter.) 

3. On an inside ball, by stepping away 
and swinging a little early, the batter may 
pull the ball to left field. (Right-handed 
hitter.) . 








4. If the ball is down the “alley,” the 
ball should go to center field if met ahead 
of the plate with the arms pushing on 
through. 

5. On a ball to the outside corner, if the 
batter stiffens the forearms and wrist a 
little and makes the swing stop on the out- 
side corner, without trying to follow 
through, the ball should go to right field. 
(Right-handed hitter.) 

6. If a right-handed hitter wishes to hit 
an inside ball to the opposite field, he 
should step back and out with the rear 
foot, meeting the ball a little late, or take 
a stance with the toe of his back foot 
pointed more toward the catcher. 





“Babe” Ruth’s follow-through. His bat has 
just connected with the ball and Ruth has 
started for first base 


7. A half swing on the ball may also be 
used in an attempt at placing the ball. 

Nore: I would not stress methods of 
place hitting with college men, but all 
should know, of course; in a measure 
what direction the ball is apt to take with 
reference to type of ball pitched, position 
at the plate, timing of the swing, etc. It 
is not well for a batter to be a one field 
hitter; stress hitting outside balls without 
follow-through. 
E. How To Remepy Favutts 1n Hirtina. 

1. Stepping away—This is a mental at- 
titude. Put it up to the individual. Will 
power must be brought to bear. Don’t 
permit the batter to swing on any inside 
balls. Put up a pitcher who has control; 
have him work the outside corner con- 
tinually. Work with the batter on step- 
ping in and meeting the ball on the out- 
side corner with no follow-through. Build 
a box if necessary out of 2 by 6 material, 
40 to 44 inches long, 16 inches wide. Set 
this in the batter’s box; keep the batter 
inside this box where he cannot pull away. 
The best method, however, is to bring the 
will power to act, develop confidence, and 
use a flat-footed stand. Change a man 
from a right-handed to a left-handed hit- 
ter, or vice versa. 

2. Stepping too soon and too far— 
Have the batter take a flat-footed stand, 
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or a spread stance. Permit no stride and 
have him watch the ball more carefully. 
Almost all striding is done as the pitcher 
winds up. Show the value of the step and 
the swing coming together. Build a box 
similar to that suggested in No. 1 above, if 
necessary. A heavier bat might help to 
correct this fault. 

3. The double swing and hugging the 
chest with the elbows—Have the batter 
bring the elbows out from the chest, with 
a free, easy swing of the forearm in a 
parallel plane on a line with the shoulders. 
He must not grasp the bat too tightly. As 
a last resort, have the batter take his posi- 
tion with the bat and arms at the back 
point of the stroke. Another method is 
to have him place the bat on the shoulder. 

4. Hitting from the heels—As a rule, 
this is caused by too much weight on the 
back foot, and results in dropping the point 
of the rear shoulder, striding too far, or 
letting the ball crowd the batter. Rem- 
edy: Have the batter take a spread 
stance, with the weight on the forward 
foot, keeping the shoulders in the same 
plane, meeting the ball early. Have him 
take a good firm cut at the ball, not just 
a peck at the ball. All this has a tendency 
to get the weight forward. 

5. Dipping the bat and swinging up— 
This is usually the practice with wrist hit- 
ters and is caused by a bat that is too 
heavy, that has too much weight out on 
the end. Remedy: A lighter bat, chok- 
ing the bat slightly, a bat that comes out 
full all the way to the end, not a bottle- 
neck bat. 

Summary ON Hittinc. A good swing 
is the thing, although many poor hitters 
have good position and swing. Don’t be 
too set in your methods or the form that 
you desire. Many variations in style are 
possible and all are good so long as they 
include balance, alertness, a snappy wrist 
swing and follow-through, with a stride 
that is well timed and clean cut. The rest 
is practice! 

Bunting 
A. Kinps or BUNTING. 

1. The sacrifice bunt—Its purpose is to 
advance the runner. The batter should get 
into bunting position early—out in front— 
be waiting for the ball. Just as the ball is 
going to leave the pitcher’s hand he should 
move the right foot (if a right-handed hit- 
ter) a little nearer the plate, slightly fac- 
ing the pitcher so as to get in behind the 
ball a little better, body inclined forward 
from the waist, forearms extended but 
parallel with the ground. He should be 
waiting for the ball, concentrating, making 
every effort to set the ball down on a sac- 
rifice. He must not try to get away from 
the plate too fast. It does not matter if 
the batter is out; the object is to advance 
the runner. “Bunt only at good balls,” 
is a warning that must often be given to 
players. 

2. Bunting for base hits—This is the 
same as No. 1 in principle, but the batter 
must disguise his intentions longer; then 


bunt quickly, getting away from the plate 
with speed. 

3. The running or drag bunt—This is 
used mostly by fast left-handed hitters. 
The batter starts for first by stepping out 
and away with the right foot and bringing 
the bat around and down at the same time. 
He pivots on the right foot, throwing the 
left leg across in front and getting under 
way. Some men become so good at this 
that they can almost toss the bat at the 
ball. ‘In the case of a left-handed hitter 
and an outside ball, the batter should ex- 
aggerate bunting the ball close to the third 
base line. If it should go. foul, the batter 
still has a chance to hit; if the ball should 
remain inside close to the foul line, the 
chances are much better on beating it out. 
In the case of a left-handed hitter and a 
ball on the inside, the batter should take 
a step out and away and should bring the 
left hand around and pull the ball with him 
down the first base line. 

4. The push bunt—lIn this the ball is 
met lightly by the bat and pushed by the 
pitcher or third baseman if these men are 
coming in fast. It should be pushed 
through between the pitcher and the third 
baseman if on the third base side of the 
diamond, but the best place for the push 
bunt is on the first base side about fifteen 
feet to the pitcher’s left. If the pitcher 


is coming in fast, and the second baseman 





“Goose” Goslin about to meet the ball 


playing deep, the first baseman will have 
to cover the bunt. The batter has a good 
chance to beat it out. He might use this 
push or long bunt on a plain sacrifice. 
There will then be a chance of two men 
being safe. 

B. Forms 1n BuNTING. 

1. If the batter is a right-handed hitter, 
one bunting method which is the most 
common is to slide the right hand to about 
the trade mark, keeping the thumb over 
and on top, palm toward the bat, fingers 
under to carry the weight of the bat. The 
bat is gripped firmly. The hand at the 
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end of the bat remains stationary, or it 
may slip up the bat a couple of inches; 
it should be relaxed. 

2. A second method is to slip both hands 
to about the middle of the bat. In this 
form the bat is grasped more firmly, fin- 
gers gripping around the bat, the ball 
meeting the bat a little farther along be- 
yond the hands. Either method, one or 
two, is good. The majority of men, how- 
ever, use the first method. I have found 
the second method, shifting both hands to 
the middle, the best for the push bunt. 
With this method the batter can control 
the bunt better. If, however, this method 
is used for a sacrifice, the man will have 
to stand with the back foot near the plate. 

3. A third method is that of shifting the 
feet into a position facing the pitcher. 
The position of the hands on the bat and 
the position of the bat is the same as in 
No. 1. This third method is very good on 
an inside ball, but I rather discourage it, 
for college boys are too prone at all times 
to be stepping away. It might be a little 
more accurate, however, on setting down 
a bunt on an inside ball. 

4, Some men, particularly professional 
players, bunt well without shifting hands 
on the bat. I would hardly recommend 
this for college men. 

C. Fauuts 1n Buntina. 

1. Bunting with the bat too close to the 
body, arms bent. 

2. Coming into position too late, not be- 
ing out ahead in time—This fouls the ball 


off because the batter meets it going into 
position. In other words, the bunt is fol- 
lowing the stride. 

3. Not taking a short step—The body is 
tilted backward from the hips and the 
bunter comes up under the ball. This re- 
sults in foul balls and a poor position to 
start to first base. The step should be 
short, the bat out ahead, arms extended, 
weight forward from the hips, the man 
concentrating on the ball. The man who 
bunts flat-footed or from position, sitting 
back on his heels, is too prone to come up 
under the ball. 

4. Stride too long—This leaves the bat 
too close to the body, and the weight too 
often back; it gives poor opportunity to 
control the ball and poor position to start 
to first. 

5. Gripping the bat too tight with the 
hand at the end of the bat—The result 
is a bunt that is too hard. The wrong 
position of the hand which has moved up 
the bat may give the same result. 

6. Attempting to meet the ball before 
proper form is learned; also, drawing the 
bat too much—After a man has learned 
his form, these practices may be all right. 
But I believe that a man should learn his 
form, come into position early, have the 
bat ahead first, and dead. He should let 
the ball hit the bat. The bat should 
always be in a plane parallel to the ground. 
Later, men may be taught to rotate the bat 
downward just a little as the ball is met, 


or draw the bat a little, or meet the ball 
just a little. Don’t worry too much about 
placing the bunt until a man has learned 
his form. 

7. Wrong methods in attempting to 
place the bunt; i. e., over-exaggerating the 
use of one hand or the hand up the bat in 
shifting the angle of the bat—The angle of 
the bat determines the direction of the 
bunt, and both hands should be used, 
forearms extended. If the bunt is to be 
down the first base line, the bat should 
be held more at right angles to the third 
base line; the batter would be justified in 
stepping away just a little. 

SumMary oN BuntinGc. The man may 
bunt either from position or with a step 
or shifting of the feet. The position of the 
hands on the bat will also vary with dif- 
ferent individuals. The whole principle in 
bunting is the same as putting the hand 
out over the base and touching any ball 
that comes over. The hitter should get 
the bat out, be there first, concentrate on 
the ball and get the ball on the ground. 
He should keep the bunts away from the 
pitcher. In early season, draw a semicir- 
cle with a six foot diameter in front of the 
plate; stress upon your men that if they 
set the ball down about on that circle the 
ball will roll far enough. Bunting is a 
good offense against left-handers and pitch- 
ers who cannot field. It is good to use 
in pulling the unexpected; good when one 
run is needed. 


What Can Coaches Do to Make 
Track Meets More Interesting? 


SUPPOSE that an ideal situation in 
I college athletics would be one in 

which each boy would buy his own 
equipment and pay his own expenses to 
lesser games—in fact, pay for the entire 
cost of his athletic experience. That is a 
situation that endures in some of the Eng- 
lish universities and colleges where the 
undergraduates are from the better class 
of families and the boys have the money 
with which to do these things. Some of 
our people hold up that English ideal be- 
fore us here, forgetting that we are in a 
democracy, that the great majority of our 
boys are from poor families and that if we 
held to the English idea only the sons of 
wealthy men would be able to engage in 
college athletics. 

Since we have our own peculiar situa- 
tion in America, this financial problem is 
an important one, especially at the pres- 
ent time. I estimated the other day that, 
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in our Western Conference, the ten univer- 
sities have paid approximately a million 
dollars of football profits for the support 
of track. That was possible in the days 
when football was attracting tremendous 
crowds, but, as you know, football receipts 


have fallen off. I think that this is a mat- 
ter that concerns all of us who are inter- 
ested in the other sports as well as foot- 
ball. 

In this connection I have recently read 
a number of statements made by men who 
are interested in this very important prob- 
lem of reducing the cost of government. 
These men have called attention in their 
articles to the fact that the cost of educa- 
tion has been unduly high. They point to 
the fact that we have built stadia and 
have maintained big athletic spectacles. 
They suggest that the cost of these enter- 
prises has been assessed against the tax- 
payers. This may be just a little aside 
from the topic, but I think that it is im- 
portant to explain to our people that this 
is not true. 

Of course, we know that our intercol- 
legiate athletics and, for the most part our 
interscholastic athletics have not been paid 
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for out of tax moneys but have been paid 
for out of gate receipts. I asked a man at 
the head of the Chicago public school sys- 
tem how much money was appropriated 
from taxes for the support of interscholas- 
tic athletic programs in the city, and he 
said, “Not a dime.” I was talking with 
a high school man from one of our best 
suburban high schools the other night and 
he said that the taxpayers and the school 
board did nothing at all financially in the 
way of supporting the interscholastic pro- 
gram. We know that that, of course, is 
true in our college athletics. We have 
built our stadia and we have maintained 
our programs very largely out of gate 
receipts. 

In making this study, I estimated that 
in the Western Conference in the last nine 
years football has earned approximately 
fifteen million dollars more than the cost 
of maintaining football, and that over 
fifteen million dollars has gone into the 
athletic plants and has been used in pay- 
ing the deficits of the non-productive 
sports. Last year I made a budget study 
in the Conference, and I found that the 
ten universities paid a deficit of $127,000 
for track. Those figures form the basis 
for this discussion. 

If the football earnings continue to drop 
off, how are we going to maintain track 
and the other non-paying sports? I feel 
that this is a matter that concerns all of 
us who believe, as we do, in the values of 
track and field. 

First, may I suggest that it seems to me 
that one of the outstanding things which 
the depression has brought out has been 
the loyalty of the track coaches toward 
the sport and the extremes to which the 
boys will go in order to compete in these 
various meets. Some boys, nearly a thou- 
sand miles away from a certain meet, 
hitch-hiked their way. The boys love to 
compete in meets, and the coaches have 
bent every energy toward seeing that these 
meets are carried on. It would be inter- 
esting to know how many coaches brought 
their boys in their own automobiles to 
recent track meets. That is one of the fine 
things that has been proved: the loyalty 
of the track men to their own sport. 

What can we do to make the sport more 
interesting? We are faced with this prac- 
tical financial problem. I have nothing 
new, I am sure, to suggest. 

I spent about twenty years on the 
coaching end of track and I saw the sport 
from that angle. In recent years I have 
been sitting up in the stands, and I think 
that I have got a little different slant on 
track meets from that which I had when 
I was coaching. 

First of all, one thing that interferes 
with the pleasure of the crowd is the fact 
that the officials invariably crowd on the 
track in such a way that spectators cannot 
see the finishes. There is confusion there 
that is very annoying. I do not know how 
that can be done away with. Track has 
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been one of our social events, in a way. 
We do not pay our officials in track. Men 
are often picked to officiate because they 
are friends or good fellows. We cannot 
order them around and make them stay 
back; consequently, this is one of the 
problems in connection with every meet 
that I attend: How to keep the great 
flock of officials from obscuring the view 
of the people who have paid for tickets to 
watch the finish of these races. 

In football, the officials are paid, they 
are fewer of course and they are more 
under control. 

The second point is that in practically 
every meet the athletes who are not com- 
peting rush down to the finish line and 
obscure the view of the spectators. It 
used to be true in the early days in foot- 
ball that the substitutes would run down 
to the end of the field to watch the play 
when a touchdown was being attempted; 
and then they would rush up to the other 
end when the ball went that way. We do 
not have that situation now. The substi- 
tutes are controlled. However, the men 
are not controlled in track, and I will ven- 
ture to predict that in your next meet 
you will see the usual flock of non-com- 
peting athletes out there getting in the 
way of the people who have paid to see 
the meet. That is a matter of control 
that coaches and the committee managing 
the meet should keep in mind. 

The biggest problem, I believe, is this, 
and I do not know of any way to correct 
it. None of our fields were built for track. 
I do not know of a single stand anywhere 
in the Middle West, or anywhere else, in 
fact, where spectators can sit and see the 
start of a 220-yard dash up the straight- 
away and watch the men all the way down 
when the crowds stand up. The fact is 
that spectators see the men come into view 
down the track a little way, and then they 
see the finish, That makes the man in 
the stand disgusted. The chances are that 
the next time there is a meet he will go 
out and play golf; and he will not spend 
his money for track. 

I do not know of any way to correct 
that situation; but I do know that it is 
true. Sometimes the spectator can stand 
on the seat in front of him and by get- 
ting on his tiptoes he can see a good part 
of the race, but that is not usually the 
case. 

In publicity, I believe that we can make 
some improvements by advertising the 
men who are expected to star. I suggested 
to some of the men in charge of the Drake 
Relays a couple of years ago that they 
publish a form chart the day of the meet. 
Bert McRae has been doing that for a 
year or two, and I think that it adds a 
great deal of interest when we can see that 
certain men have a chance to win the 100- 
yard dash. Here is So-and-So and Such- 
and-Such with their previous records. We 
go out to look for some of these men. 
This publicity adds a great deal of interest 





for the “champion” fan who is not an ex- 
pert on track and who does not derive 
much pleasure from it when he does not 
know who is running. 

It is probably unfair to the competitors 
to try to run the meets off much faster 
than we now run them off. Our spectators 
have been, in a sense, spoiled by going to 
the relay meets where a race is run off 
every ten minutes at least. They are 
spoiled, too, because they have been watch- 
ing football, baseball and _ basketball, 
where there is something happening all the 
time. There are only a few sections of the 
country where the people have been edu- 
cated to the stage that they appreciate the 
fine points in most of the field events. 
Perhaps we can do more than we have 
done to create an interest in the field 
events. 

I have lived in the Middle West all my 
life and I do not believe that we are mak- 
ing much progress in track popularity. I 
have studied the returns from Conference 
meets over the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, and I cannot see that we are getting 
better crowds as we should be getting bet- 
ter crowds. Even in the fat years when 
the people were pouring out their money 
for football and basketball and other 
things, crowds were not big at our Confer- 
ence track meets, and we have held them 
in a lot of different places. 

There are some centers that are good 
track centers. Some places are good soccer 
towns (St. Louis, for instance, is a great 
soccer town), some are good prizefight 
towns and good wrestling towns, and there 
are some where track meets will draw bet- 
ter than others. It is not necessarily in 
larger cities where the track meets will 
draw the best. I believe that when crowds 
turn out it is because the people have 
been educated to a point where they really 
appreciate track. Iowa is a good track 
state for the reason that ’way back about 
thirty-five years ago the state meet was 
started. There was a committee of four 
or five men who took a great deal of pride 
in building up that interscholastic state 
meet. The result is that we can get a big- 
ger crowd for a Conference meet held at 
Iowa City than we can for one held at 
some of the places of the Conference hav- 
ing a great deal larger population. 

Why is that? I think that it is solely 
because the people in Iowa have had their 
interest in track developed. If it can be 
done in one place it can be done in another. 

In that connection, if you can, use the 
same officials year after year, discarding 
now-and then the man who is not on his 
toes; get men who work together, men 
who take pride in their work. I think that 
is a point we might keep in mind. 

‘I have not brought out anything at all 
that is new. These are things that we 
have discussed over and over again; but 
I believe that we have to give a little more 
serious thought to this matter of popu- 

(Continued on page 45) 
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OOTBALL as a game is today in much 

better favor with the boys who play it, 
with the coaches, faculties and the general 
public than it was a year ago. This is no 
doubt due to the changes made the past 
year in the rules by the Rules Committee. 
The material changes were made with the 
idea of making the game safer for the play- 
ers and at the same time retaining those 
rugged qualities which have done so much 
to make the game what it is today. That 
the Rules Committee did a good job of it 
is best evidenced by the fact that, after a 
year’s trial, a great majority of those di- 
rectly connected with the sport are highly 
satisfied and in many cases greatly elated 
over the changes. While conclusive re- 
ports on fatalities and minor injuries are 
not available, it is understood that they 
have been greatly reduced in organized 
football under the operation of the new 
code. There were six important changes 
made, all of which have tended, to a 
greater or less degree, to make football 
safer and more desirable. We will dis- 
cuss each briefly. 

Rule 5, Section 2. The substitute rule 
permitting a player withdrawn from the 
game to return during any subsequent 
period. This was a very desirable change 
for more reasons than one. First, many 
players in the past have suffered severe in- 
juries because they were permitted to stay 
in the game after they were somewhat in- 
capacitated by injuries and fatigue and 
were, therefore, unable to withstand the 
severe strain they were subjected to. Now 
a player may be withdrawn and later re- 
turned when sufficiently rested, or, if some- 
what injured, the coach or team physician 
may examine him and see if his condition 
warrants his return. This may be done 
with a maximum loss of time to the player 
of less than one quarter. In most in- 
stances the time lost by the player in such 
a case is much less than one quarter. Sec- 
ond, if substitutions are intelligently made, 
the rule as it now stands permits the use 
of a greater number of players without ma- 
terial risk of losing the game through sub- 
stitutions. I think most coaches are in 
favor of the rule for this reason alone, to 
say nothing of the great number of boys 
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who in the past have sat on the bench 
season after season because the coach was 
afraid to take the risk of putting them in 
until after the game was won beyond ques- 
tion or lost beyond redemption. 

Rule 5, Section 3. Equipment rule. It 
was contended by many of the coaches last 
year, when the controversy over the rules 
was on, that most of the severe injuries 
were the result of armor worn by the play- 
ers. I believe to a considerable extent the 
operation of this rule this past year has 
proved that they were correct in their 
judgment. Soft elbow pads and soft knee 
pads have worked no great hardship on 
the offensive team but it is believed they 
have made the game much safer for the 
defensive side. Hard thigh pads, shin 
guards and braces are required to be 
padded with soft material three-eighths 
inch thick. This helped materially to re- 
duce the number of injuries and the only 
question now is, “Does the rule go far 
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enough in this requirement?” Personally I 
have my doubts. Thigh pads are still very 
hard and the contact in tackling is, in the 
great majority of cases, made on the thigh 
pads with the shoulders and oftentimes 
with the head. Thigh protection for the 
offensive team that will give adequate pro- 
tection and not be too cumbersome and at 
the same time not be dangerous to the de- 
fensive side is not an easy matter to ad- 
just. In discussing this problem we must 
have in mind the fact that thigh pads in 
the past have caused many of the most 
severe injuries. Many of the best coaches 
are very emphatic on this point. 

Rule 6, Section 1. The new kick-off rule, 
requiring that five players remain within 
five yards of their restraining line until 


the kick is actually made, I think has met 
with great favor. While the kick-off in 
the past was charged with more than its 
fair share of injuries, still it was a trouble- 
some factor both to the players and 
coaches because of the hazards involved, if 
indulged in strenuously. The new rule, 
while retaining in a large measure the 
spectacular features, has made impractical 
the wedge formation and thereby elimi- 
nated the greatest source of danger. It 
likewise has diminished the number of sub- 
stantial returns and runs for touchdowns, 
but this is more than compensated for by 
added safety to the players. But the kick- 
off is still dangerous and always will be in 
its present form. Where men are running 
in opposite directions at full speed for a 
distance of thirty yards before the tackle 
is made, there are bound to be some bad 
bumps. Our kick-off practice at Cornell 
is largely a game of tag both for the 
blockers and the tacklers. We hesitate to 
take the risk involved and I often wonder 
how many coaches view it in the same 
manner. 

Rule 7, Section 7, commonly called the 
dead ball rule, provides that, when any 
portion of the runner’s body touches the 
ground except his hands or feet, the ball 
becomes dead. This rule at first was 
thought by many to be very unusual and 
very unnecessary and would work a great 
hardship to the offensive side. True 
enough, some substantial gains were lost 
by its application but not so many as were 
at first supposed. The idea of this change 
was for protection of the ball carrier’ and 
the rule has justified itself and then somé. 
Football coaches have long known that the 
greatest source of injury is at the conclu- 
sion of a play, that is, when the interfer- 
ence is met by the defensive side and when 
two or more defensive players, as is often 
the case, hit the ball carrier simultaneously. 
He may just previously have been par- 
tially stopped. He may be somewhat off 
balance or he may be partly on the ground 
but all the time struggling for further 
progress. Surely, with his self-protection 
thus diminished, he isn’t in the best posi- 
tion to withstand the assault. The ball 
carrier cannot claim immunity from the 
tacklers while he is up and going but the 
new plan protects him from injury, once 
he is down within the meaning of the rule 
and not fully able to care for himself. It is 
good legislation in that it does away with 
some of the risks previously assumed by 
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the ball carrier and consequently lessens 
the number of injuries. 

Rule 10, Section 1, Article 5, prohibit- 
ing the flying block and flying tackle. 
This is a good rule in so far as the diving 
block is concerned but I have been at a 
loss to know why they included the diving 
tackle. Do you know in over thirty years 
I have seen but very few diving tackles 
and it has been several years since I last 
saw one? I teach tackling now just as I 
always have—that is, we encourage tack- 
lers to leave their feet. This helps empha- 
size the idea of going in low and hard but 
tacklers rarely ever leave their feet. When 
they do, they usually miss the tackle. The 
truth seems to be that players cannot 
tackle well by leaving their feet before con- 
tact and the boys don’t doit. They are too 
anxious to get their man. The rule makers 
might dispense with this part of the rule. 
It serves no purpose other than to clutter 
up the rule book. The diving block is a 
different sort of animal. It is very vicious 
and oftentimes brutal and not particularly 
effective. At the meeting last year I asked 
a number of good coaches, who, I believed, 
used this form of blocking, just what they 
thought of its effectiveness. They replied 
unanimously that they did not think it ef- 
fective enough to bother with when con- 
sideration was given to the likelihood of 
injury and the results obtained. We went 
a step forward when we abolished the div- 
ing block, an institution which paid no 
dividends other than wrenched knees and 
wrenched ankles. It is a mystery how it 
ever stayed on the statute books as long 
as it did when the number of cripples left 
in its wake year after year is taken into 
consideration. The form of blocking, in 
practice the past year, of keeping the feet 
on the ground until contact is made, cer- 
tainly is an improvement over the diving 
block so far as injuries are concerned and 
will do for the present but it has not yet 
proved to be wholly satisfactory. There 
are still a considerable number of injuries 
in this connection. Furthermore, it is hard 
for officials to distinquish between these 
two forms of blocking. When diving 
blocks are near the border line, officials are 
bound to miss them in the future as they 
have in the past. Personally, I would not 
oppose abolishing the diving block in 
every form, that is, without distinction as 
to whether the blocker is on his feet or 
not at the time contact is made. Block- 
ing with the shoulder as players did up un- 
til about fifteen years ago and as they do 
now in many instances is good enough and 
much safer for the boys. 

Rule 10, Section 2, restricting the use 
of hands by defensive team was a rule 
which puzzled many of us because its 
meaning did not become clear until we 
had interpretations from the Rules Com- 
mittee. But once its meaning was made 
clear, very few of us had any difficulty 
in making adjustments to fit the rule. In 
fact very few of the teams were required 
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to make any changes whatsoever in their 
line play to meet the new conditions. The 
rule was aimed at the practice of some 
few linemen who used hands and wrists 
to beat opponents over the head and neck, 
apparently with no other object than to 
deal out punishment and thereby intimi- 
date. 

The general feeling of the coaches is, I 
believe, that the changes in the rules of 
1932 have put the game in a much better 
condition than heretofore and that the 
rules should be left substantially as they 
now exist. But while we perhaps all agree 
that the game is much safer now for the 
players than formerly, we are nevertheless 
confronted with the fact that it still is 
somewhat hazardous in view of the fact 
that the past season disclosed thirty-seven 
deaths as compared with fifty the year be- 
fore, and I suppose a corresponding num- 
ber of so-called minor injuries. While this 
is a notable improvement since the game 
was allowed to retain practically all its 
former features, the casualty list is still 
very high and if it does not show further 
decrease in a future trial of the present 
code we may be called upon to make fur- 
ther changes. I think, without doubt, the 
big problem confronting us coaches today 
is the matter of safety for the player. 
Not only should we make a concerted effort 
to reduce further the number of serious 
injuries but also the number of so-called 
minor injuries such as fractures, wrenched 
knees, wrenched ankles and bad shoulders. 
It will be much better for everyone con- 
cerned if this can be accomplished and I 
think it can be accomplished if we strive 
unselfishly for a common cause. There 
never has been a time in the history of in- 
tercollegiate football when it was so neces- 
sary for the coaches to unite, to put aside 
ali their pet schemes and personal desires 
for the good of the game. It is only in 
this way that we can work out a safer 
game, one that will appeal alike to the 
boys, the coaches and the general public. 

There is one thing more in connection 
with the present game to which we as 
coaches ought to give serious considera- 
tion and that is the number of rules in the 
book and the complications growing out 
of them. In the beginning, football was 
intended to be not only a college game but 
also one that the average scholar might 
learn and play well during his four years of 
college life and one that would not require 
more than a reasonable amount of time 
and thought. The game at the time of its 
origin, and for years after, fulfilled these 
requirements. It was a very common thing 
twenty-five or thirty years back for a 
fairly rugged boy with little or no ex- 
perience to enter college and make the 
team in his freshman year. How things 
have changed in this respect! Nowadays 
with three or four years of high school 
experience, a year or more experience on 
a good prep school team and a year of 
freshman football, we find a few sufficiently 





developed in stamina, knowledge and ex- 
perience to win a berth on the varsity in 
their sophomore year. And even now un- 
der these more favorable conditions a 
coach who must be content with a num- 
ber of sophomores feels, and his friends 
feel, that he scarcely has a chance to win 
and you can’t blame him. It evidently is 
the truth for the game seems to have out- 
grown the capacity of the boys to keep 
pace with it. And how has this great 
change come about? There is only about 
one answer and it is this: The many 
changes that have been made in the rules 
since 1905. Practically all of them have 
contributed to make the game more tech- 
nical, more difficult to teach and more dif- 
ficult to learn. The rules have been for 
a long time demanding and are now de- 
manding an ever increasing amount of 
knowledge, skill and experience on the part 
of the boys so that now highly specialized 
men are required to make a modern offense 
or a modern defense function properly. 
The average man is being gradually pushed 
into the discard. 

Why, it is almost a full season’s job for 
the players to learn the rules well! In ad- 
dition to that, they have their offense to 
master and this is expected to take more 
time than the mere study of the rules and 
it does. Then there is the defense to learn, 
by no means a small item in modern foot- 
ball. It is startling when it is carefully 
analyzed. There can be as many offensive 
formations used under the rules as com- 
binations of eleven men can be made. And 
there are a corresponding number of de- 
fensive formations necessary to be learned 
in order to cope with the situations which 
may arise. Add to this the confusion of 
the shift, the man in motion, the revolving 
huddle, with all their variations and you 
have some idea of what this thing has 
really grown to be. Think of the time 
spent in preparation to meet a team mak- 
ing a specialty of the shift or the man in 
motion. If a team is not accustomed to 
such an offense by personal usage it is a 
tremendous job. And the pity of it all is 
the knowledge gained in such preparation 
and the time spent may not be applied in 
preparation to meet other opponents be- 
cause they do not play the same kind of 
football. 

Football has arrived at the stage now 
where we have a game on our hands so 
big, so vast, so unwieldy, it is almost im- 
possible for an organization of college 
boys to handle it and do justice to their 
scholastic duties. 

Let us consider it from another angle 
and cite a little more ancient history. 
When I was a freshman at Minnesota there 
was no scouting done for our team. A few 
years later when new offensive formations 
became prevalent we adopted the policy 
of scouting our opponents. As the only 
assistant coach, it was my duty to do all 
the scouting and we played a full nine 
game schedule. I managed to see our 
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strongest opponents play once and in some 
few cases twice and by so doing was able 
to bring back a true and accurate report. 
Contrasting that with the scouting prac- 
tice today, what do we find? In some 
instances coaches scout their opponents in 
every game and sometimes send as many 
as four scouts to do the job. They carry 
a flotilla of moving picture machines 
manned by men who know how to use 
them. Now why so many men on a scout- 
ing job? There is only one plausible con- 
clusion to be drawn and it is a confession 
of the true situation. One man can no 
longer obtain the information desired with 
accuracy. It is too big a job; so more than 
one man is used and for fear these men 
might all go wrong they are reinforced 
with the camera. Why is it they have a 
telephone in some instances connecting the 
coach, who remains seated on the bench, 
and a sentinel placed at the highest point 
of the grandstand during the progress of 
the game? For the same reason that they 
use the camera in scouting. Because the 
coach can no longer obtain the information 
desired from the bench through his own 
efforts, so big, so vast and confusing has 
this game become. Now what is the cause 
of all this? I believe it should not be 
charged to the schools nor to the coaches. 
They are merely doing what the occasion 
requires. It is the rules. They give too 
much latitude to the offense which fact is 
responsible for the creation of a most in- 
tricate game, very wide in scope and very 
hard for even an expert to follow with the 
eye. They demand too much time and 
effort of the players and have brought on 
this very elaborate system of scouting. 
Now what is to be done about it? Cer- 
tainly something should be done and if not 
by us, then by someone else. We cannot 
go on expanding indefinitely. This may 
sound like a very radical essay but it really 
is not and is not intended to be. There is 
hardly a thing in the whole rule book I 
would object to in itself. It is not the 
quality of the game, but the quantity that 
is undesirable. It consumes too much time 
and effort on the part of all concerned and 
is expensive. We can junk one-half of it 
and still have more left than is sufficient 
for a college game. For instance, why do 
we need the lateral pass? Why do we need 
the shift? Why do we need the revolving 
huddle? Why not confine it to a straight 
huddle for the purpose of giving signals 
only? What do we need of the spread for- 
mations and half-spread formations? They 
have become largely obsolete anyway by 
non-usage. They are merely there to 
plague one. These and a lot of other in- 
tricacies might be dispensed with. If we 
were allowed but a few formations, say, 
a kick formation and three or four run- 
ning formations, which would give a rea- 
sonable latitude to the offense, and have 
them designated by the rules committee, 
and then, if necessary, open the game suffi- 
ciently to discourage the use of too many 
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contact plays by modifying the forward 
pass rule, I believe in a short time we 
would rid ourselves of a lot of our troubles. 

We would then soon develop a game 
somewhat standardized which the boys 
could learn about as they grow up, as they 
do in other games such as baseball, basket- 
ball and tennis. We could then dispense 
with two-thirds of our scouting duties and 
the expense attending. We would be rid 
of a lot of other things which make the 
game so cumbersome and still have a game 
every bit as spectacular, just as open and 
fully as desirable for the players and spec- 
tators with one-half the effort. Further- 
more, when we get right down to it, this 
proposal reflects just about the true status 
of the game today. Take the so-called 
Notre Dame formation, the so-called War- 
ner formations with the one and two wing- 
backs and a kick formation and you have 
the formations from which the great ma- 
jority of offensive plays emanated this past 
year. That being so, why bother with all 
the other stuff? 

Now, gentlemen, there is only one rec- 
ommendation in this entire report and it 
is that the present football rules be left 
for the future substantially as they now 
are. I believe the great majority of us are 
in favor of that. The remarks I have made 
about the present game are for the purpose 
of impressing on you the fact that the 
game of football is primarily for school 
boys and college boys and should be gov- 
erned as such; therefore more safety and 
more simplicity are the ideals to strive for. 

The suggestion to limit the number of 
formations is for the primary purpose of 
opening up the subject. We can all think 
it over during the months to come and 
perhaps when we meet again next year, 
we may be able to agree upon a plan to 
simplify the game which will be agreeable 
to all and be an improvement upon the 
game we have now. 


Report of Stabilizing 


Committee 
D. O. McLaughry 
Brown University 

THE stabilizing committee was formed 

some years after the inception of this 
association and its purpose has been from 
the start to give to the members of our 
association ideas on how the profession 
can best stabilize and dignify its occupa- 
tion. It is not the purpose of this com- 
mittee to attempt to go into the minute 
details of how a coach should handle every 
situation that confronts him or attempt to 
recommend any definite set up of depart- 
mental organization in the belief that such 
would make the coaching profession a 
paradise of security. We will, however, 
endeavor briefly to analyze the situation as 
it has evolved and attempt to state what 
appear to be truisms based on the obser- 
vation and results of what has happened 
in the comparatively short history of foot- 
ball coaching. 


With few exceptions our calling was 
never looked upon as a life profession by 
anyone until the last twenty years and 
there are few men in this room today over 
thirty years of age who went into it with 
eyes open and in a premeditated way to 
make it a life occupation. If they did 
we must give them credit for being real 
adventurers, obsessed with a love of the 
hazardous. Be that as it may, the ques- 
tion that confronts us now through this 
committee is What can we do to make 
coaching stable to a point of moderate 
dignity and maintain it as such? 

We can rightfully assume that football, 
having taken such a firm hold of the Amer- 
ican public and having so definitely earned 
its place as a game which will not thrive 
unless it has an educational ideal behind 
it, is strong and worthwhile enough to 
survive the attacks of those who seek to 
crush it just because it is big and popular. 

Beginning with this assumption, what 
can we as coaches do to put the game on 
as high a plane as possible and keep it 
there in order that it can be as far as pos- 
sible from the shaft of the demagogue and 
by thus doing so, make our profession 
more stable and dignified? 

As we all know football is forced to earn 
a tremendous sum of money in every col- 
lege in order that the vast overhead may 
be met which nearly every athletic de- 
partment has gradually committed itself to 
during the past years. In many cases this 
overhead was not only based on income 
during the most prosperous years but on 
anticipated income which did not mate- 
rialize. This situation has placed a respon- 
sibility and hardship directly on the coach 
because it is only consistently winning 
teams that draw big gate receipts. This 
places the coach in a position where he 
should never be, namely, of having indi- 
rect influence brought to bear on him to 
win in order to preserve the financial in- 
tegrity of an athletic association while at 
the same time he has placed on him the 
duty of teaching a game to boys of an 
idealistic age who are participating in the 
game primarily for the fun of it and to 
satisfy their craving to play a highly com- 
petitive team game. To alleviate this situa- 
tion, we as coaches should attempt to es- 
tablish by custom reasonably long term 
tenures of office, in order that we may have 
opportunities to establish our success on 
the basis of a period of years and not on 
one. 

It has been stated in a previous report 
of this committee that, if a coach is a reg- 
ular faculty member on a year-around 
basis, paid by the university on the same 
basis as other college instructors and un- 
der the sole direction of a physical educa- 
tion department, he will be free from all 
pressure to win and that winning or losing 
will play no part in his tenure of office. 
Experience has proved this theory to be a 
fallacy when losing teams are reflected in 

(Continued on page 47) 
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National Tournament Play 


By Joe Dienhart 


Cathedral High School, Indianapolis, National Catholic Champions 


tional winners, thirty-two in all, par- 

ticipated in the National Catholic 
Basketball Tournament, held in the Loyola 
University Fieldhouse, Chicago, Illinois, 
March 22 to 26, 1933. Extremely varied 
styles of play were in evidence. As in the 
past few years, the pivot style with three 
men in the front court and two back was 
the outstanding offensive formation used; 
individual cleverness, however, seemed to 
predominate as a means of winning games. 

Our team in preparing for the tourna- 
ment spent considerable time perfecting 
basic fundamentals necessary to penetrate 
a zone defense. In past years the zone 
type of defensive piay was used by prac- 
tically half of the teams entered in the 
tournament. This year, teams using the 
zone defense fell by the wayside, mainly 
because the other teams were smart, 
moved the ball fast and obtained shots 
where and when they were most likely to 
succeed. 

For example, St. Xavier of Louisville, 
one of the tournament favorites in the up- 
per bracket, coached by Robert Schumann, 
former Loyola star, employed a zone de- 
fense that was difficult to penetrate, but 
this team was defeated in a thrilling game 
by St. Patrick’s of Chicago, last year’s 
champions. Good shots on the part of the 
well-coached St. Patrick’s team rendered 
the zone defense useless and defeated an- 
other great team. 

Following the final games I had a lengthy 
conversation with Leonard Sachs, coach of 
Loyola University. It is my opinion that 
he is the foremost exponent of the zone 
defense in the country. Besides using this 
defensive type his teams also use the man- 
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for-man shifting block defense when their 
opponents know how to handle the ball, 
pass it fast and obtain their shots where 
the zone is weak. His boys in preliminary 
training must know man-for-man defense 
before they attempt to play zone. 

In summing up these remarks about 
zone2 defense, I am of the opinion that high 
school players do not have sufficient expe- 
rience to handle this type of defense. 
They are especially handicapped in tourna- 
ment play which is held on a regulation 
university floor 90 feet by 50 feet. The 
large floor gives their opponents plenty of 
room in which to pass the ball quickly, 
while at the same time the boy on defense 





Joe Dienhart 


must cover more floor space. With high 
school players, I think the zone defense is 
good for a big team to use against an in- 
experienced one in a small box gym. 

Our offense this year was built around 
Charlie Shipp, who is six feet two and one- 
half inches in height and weighs 198 pounds. 
We played him on the pivot line as a 
feeder and backed him up as an offensive 
threat. The play as shown in Diagram 1 
was used to a great extent by our team; 
this was the outside block. With good 
wrist and finger movement, Shipp made 
this play highly successful, 

It was the general opinion that Shipp 
played the pivot correctly. The fact that 
the three-second rule on the line was not 
used in the Loyola tournament was a de- 
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Inside Block 


cided advantage to our team. Shipp would 
trap the ball and hold it until he had the 
guard out of position; then he would feint 
and pivot, using the palm shot as well as 
both hands for the lay-up shot. Leonard 
Sachs and I noted that all through the 
tournament pivot men were taking wide, 
one-handed shots most of the time with- 
out looking at the basket. The one- 
handed shot is permissible with our players 
if they are in close and look before they 
shoot. 

In our pivot play with Shipp holding the 
ball, the back men would punch to the 
outside around the forwards. If they were 
open the ball would be thrown. Then we 
used the guards punching to the inside of 
the forwards. With Shipp holding the ball 
our forwards would take advantage of the 
inside block (Diagram 2) and drive across 
the pivot man at a 45 degree angle. Shipp 
would then either feed or use his pivot 
shot. 

The Cathedral team also used the fast- 
break on a quick exchange of the ball or 
on the interception of lateral passes. We 
discouraged this type of play, however, as 
it had a tendency to tire the team, espe- 
cially during tournament play. 

Edward O’Connor, our captain and for- 
ward, had been especially adept all season 
at intercepting cross-floor passes. In the 
five tournament games we played he scored 
at least one basket in every game on these 
lateral interceptions. , 

The jump ball at center in tournament 
play, when every team plays its best, is a 
very important factor. When a team 
which has the ball is playing its best, try- 
ing to make everything good, it is a prob- 
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Double Inside Block—Angle Run 
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DIAG.4 








Out-of-Bounds Play—Under Basket 


lem then for the defensive team. I am 
sure a team will gamble more during the 
season games than in tournament play. 
Each player in tournament play will strive 
to make his passes good, and when he 
shoots a follow-in is made, because posses- 
sion of the ball means everything. As 
shown in Diagram 7, we line up at center, 
playing the left forward in front of our 
center about two feet from the center cir- 
cle; the right forward plays on our cen- 
ter’s left about three feet from the circle; 
the floor guard to the center’s right prob- 
ably a foot or so back of the referee who 
is tossing up the ball. Our back guard 
plays between the foul line and the edge 
of the foul circle, covering the first long 
man if our opponents-obtain possession of 
the ball. In forming this diamond around 
the center it is possible for each of our men 
to be responsible for his one-third space 
of the, territory surrounding the center 
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circle. In all of our tournament games we 
usually had possession of the ball after the 
center jump. Possession of the ball was 
all that we wanted and at no times were 
tip-off plays used. 

Our defense was strictly man-for-man, 
matched according to size, speed and foot- 
work of our opponents. Our men shifted, 
however, on a contact block. On the 
screen block our men tried their best to 
stay with the individual assigned. Before 
the tournament I thought our defense 
would be the weakness. On offense we had 
a large team; every one of our starting 
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by former coaches stating that, if a team 
could hold its opponents under twenty 
— the offense would take care of it- 
self. 

Our double inside block play is shown in 
Diagram 3. Two out-of-bounds plays are 
illustrated in Diagrams 4 and 5. The de- 
fense we used against the set pivot play is 
shown in Diagram 6. In this last defense 
the guard floats to one side or the other, 
depending upon which side of the floor the 
ball is on. 





Basketball Coaches! 


TS next issue of the Athletic Jour- 
nal will contain articles by coaches 
whose basketball teams won their re- 
spective state tournaments this year. 
The Editor of this publication has 
made an effort to get in touch with 
every coach whose team won a 1933 
state tournament. If there is any such 
coach, however, who has not received 
a letter from the Editor, he should 
write to the Athletic Journal at once 
so that his team may be given credit 
for its victory. 
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Out-of-Bounds Play—Inside Block. Pivot 
man making block spins to inside. Pass in is 
optional to one of two men 
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DIAG. 6 











Defense Against Set Pivot Play. Guard floats 
to one side or the other, depending upon the 


side the ball is on 


five was at least six feet tall. When the 
games were played and won the scores read 
as follows: 28 to 10, 42 to 19, 18 to 16, 
40 to 18 and 31 to 10. This gave us a de- 
fensive record for the five games reading 
14.6. I remember an old expression used 
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Tip-off Formation 
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School Athletics Become Increas- 


ingly Valuable 


By Gordon R. Fisher 
Director of Athletics, North Central College 


ECENTLY there appeared an ar- 
R ticle in a weekly paper of one of 

the Chicago suburban communi- 
ties telling of a demand by taxpayers of 
the community that the current school 
budget be lowered 40 per cent. It was 
suggested that this could be accomplished 
by certain economies, among which should 
be the elimination of athletic coaches and 
the abolishment of numerous so-called un- 
essential departments such as those of 
dramatics and speech. 

Inasmuch as other school districts, as 
well as college and university trustee 
boards, have before them somewhat the 
same problem of operating on a smaller 
income, it might be desirable to analyze 
more fully the value of these so-called 
unessential departments to determine 
whether they have sufficient merit to war- 
rant their continuance in a time calling 
for the strictest of economies. This ar- 
ticle will present a few of the reasons 
which the writer feels should justify the 
maintenance of school athletic programs 
carried on under skilled and trained lead- 
ership. 

Apparently one of the reasons for the 
present lack of adult support for school 
athletic programs lies in the fact that ath- 
letics happen to be one of the activities 
which has been most recently added to the 
program and which, in spite of faculty ap- 
proval and sponsorship, has continued to 
be quite generally classed as an outside or 
extra-curricular activity. The mere fact 
that physical education and athletics hap- 
pen to be relatively new in school pro- 
grams should not at all indicate that their 
activities should be among the first to be 
discarded when a retrenchment policy 
becomes necessary. Changing conditions 
and changing needs, rather than the years 
various courses have been included in 
school curricula, should determine relative 
values when economies need to be intro- 
duced. In this connection, it seems highly 
probable that organized school athletic ac- 
tivities have come to fill such a worth- 
while place in the general scheme of our 
preparation for life that adminstrators 
should think very seriously about the type 
of curtailment they wish to initiate as an 
emergency measure. 

After all, what is an education and what 
purpose has the school in helping an in- 
dividual to arrive at this goal? Many 
definitions have been given for what we 
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term an education, but possibly the most 
commonly accepted idea is that education 
is a procedure in which an individual pre- 
pares himself to make desirable adjust- 
ments with respect to his surroundings. 
Plainly stated, the most important purpose 
of an education in this present day is to 
prepare individuals for the job of good cit- 
izenship. Do not athletics contribute to 
this goal in a sufficient degree to warrant 
the continuance of its activities even un- 
der the present trying conditions? 

President Robert Hutchins of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, in a recent defense of 
the Chicago schools, made a statement to 
the effect that a curtailment of the pres- 
ent school program might very easily ne- 
cessitate additional penal institutions of 
the type now being maintained at Pontiac, 
Illinois. His thought apparently was that 
there is a very direct relationship between 
educational advantages and good citizen- 
ship. In this connection, it is unquestion- 
ably true that a still more positive state- 
ment might be made if athletic depart- 
ments are to be abolished or have their 
programs greatly curtailed. 

Many generalizations have been made 
concerning the values which may be at- 
tributed to participation in athletics. In 
fact, it is very difficult to put down in 
words the things which one has a right to 
expect from such participation. Briefly 
stated, the inclusion of such a program of 
activities in a school curriculum may be 
justified by at least three important re- 
sults which may be secured from participa- 
tion in a well-organized and supervised 
program of these activities. Such partici- 
pation will supply a desirable outlet for 
some of the surplus energy common to 
youth, it will develop worthwhile charac- 
ter qualities such as self-reliance, perse- 
verance, determination, willingness to abide 
by rules and ability to meet defeat without 
alibing, and it will tend to develop and 
stimulate an interest in and enthusiasm for 
athletic games which may have great 
recreational value through the adult years 
after school and college days are past. 

As suggested above, a full realization of 
these results will require that a department 
of athletics be properly organized and su- 
pervised, as the benefits indicated are not 
necessarily inherent in the activities. The 
important thing from an educational stand- 
point is that the activities present such a 
natural urge as to offer great possibility if 


offered under able leadership. This will 
mean, too, that certain team and individ- 
ual games which have great natural possi- 
bility will be fostered and taught, while 
others of a less desirable nature will be 
given less consideration. 

The advance of physical education to its 
present position, in which athletic games 
play such a predominant part, has been 
a slow and tedious one. Undoubtedly one 


‘ of the greatest factors in the changing ob- 


jectives and the better programs has been 
the improved preparation and general 
background of the men who have, in re- 
cent years, been entering the field of 
physical education and athletics. 

We shall continue to have athletics of 
one type or another. All previous efforts 
to abolish such activities for any length of 
time have failed. Indeed there are many 
evidences which indicate that the worth- 
while group of these activities should, very 
definitely, be continued under good leader- 
ship. What constitutes good leadership in 
athletic activities? The director, coach, 
or leader, like any other good teacher, 
should have a thorough teaching ability in 
his specialty, and he should possess desir- 
able character qualities which justify his 
position of leadership. The first of these 
requirements sets the athletic coach or 
teacher aside as a specialist. In other 
words it means that this field, if accepted 
as part of the educational scheme, should 
not be turned over to a non-specialist any 
more than any other department of the 
school curriculum. For this reason, well- 
prepared athletic directors and coaches 
should be retained on an equal basis with 
other faculty members. 

Many college speakers, both American 
and foreign, seem to take delight in derid- 
ing the American student for his apparent 
lack of interest in community and public 
affairs, and for his great interest in athletic 
games. In so doing they are indicating 
their lack of understanding concerning the 
entire American philosophy of things. 
Games have become a part of the Ameri- 
can style of living and there has been no 
evidence presented to disprove their value 
in this connection. The European student 
may have a greater knowledge of and 
keener interest in affairs of state, but, if 
this interest and this knowledge do not 
help him to live in a more happy and con- 
tented manner, of what good are they? If 
the purpose of education as stated above 
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is to develop better citizens, whatever con- 
tributes best to that purpose should be in- 
cluded in the school and college programs. 

We are passing through a time of tre- 
mendous stress and strain. Undoubtedly 
school budgets will have to be trimmed 
down to fit smaller incomes from reduced 
taxes and decreasing earnings from endow- 
ments. It does not seem advisable, how- 
ever, that these trimming down procedures 
should be aimed too largely at departments 
which have come to serve, in one way or 
another, the greater share of the students. 
Changing economic conditions will un- 
doubtedly result in shorter work days 
with a resultant increasing of leisure time. 
A wise use of this time will be a national 
asset, and to this end excellent athletic 
programs, including all students, should be 


more than ever fostered and developed. 
Presumably, the same thing may be said 
in support of most of the other so-called 
extra-curriculur activities, such as music, 
dramatics and speech, as a greater interest 
in these things will surely be an aid to a 
generally worthwhile use of leisure time. 

Possibly we, who have called ourselves 
specialists in physical education and ath- 
letics, are greatly to blame for the general 
lack of knowledge concerning the objec- 
tives and possibilities of our field. Pos- 
sibly too much thought has been given in 
the past to methods of attracting people 
through athletic gates, rather than to 
methods of informing them concerning our 
activities and interesting them in actual 
participation in the activities. With a 
general reduction in spending possibility, 


people will, in a large measure, have to 
desert many of the commercialized forms 
of amusement which have thrived in the 
past. No better and less expensive form 
of recreation can be found than organized 
athletic activities for every community, 
large and small. Directors of physical 
education and athletic coaches have, in 
the main, entered their fields of work with 
the intention of performing a most credit- 
able service to the community which is 
employing them. As recognized leaders in 
the field of athletic activities, these men 
should therefore be exerting every avail- 
able influence toward the development of 
student bodies and communities which not 
only enjoy watching athletic games but 
which actually desire to participate ac- 
tively in these games. 


Physical Medicine Applied to 
Athletic Injuries—“Shin Splints” 


HE term “shin splints” is perhaps 
as well known to athletes and train- 
ers as the term for any other ath- 
letic injury, but when one searches ath- 
letic and medical literature in an endeavor 
to learn what tissues are involved in the 
injury and the resulting pathology, one can 
find but little reliable information. There 
are general statements made as to how 
the condition occurs and the region where 
it occurs, but the writers have been un- 
able to find any reliable information on 
the pathology. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to adopt the following procedure to 
obtain information: First, to study the 
available literature; second, to use the 
anatomical laboratory in an endeavor to 
find what tissues are involved; and, third, 
to write to all the men in the Big Ten Con- 
ference who are responsible for the treat- 
ment of athletic injuries asking if they 
would furnish whatever information they 
could give. We believe the information 
obtained as a result of this procedure, and 
here contained, should prove interesting to 
every athletic trainer. 
Causes 
The consensus of opinion of writers as 
to the cause of “shin splints” is overwork 
or strain of the leg muscles before they are 
properly trained for certain physical exer- 
cise. It must be borne in mind, however, 
that the condition may occur in trained 
men if the muscles are overworked. The 
pounding of the foot on a hard track when 
running is considered the most frequent 
cause of this injury. Dr. Benson states 





1 The writers wish to thank Dr. Simon Benson of 
the University of Chicago, Dr. A. S. Fourt of the 
State University of Iowa, and Mr. J. D. Ferguson of 
Indiana University for their valuable help in the 
preparation of this article. 
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that another cause of one form of “shin 
splints” is evidently running at high speed 
around an indoor track the curves of 
which are not banked. The curves, not 
being banked, cause the ankle joint to as- 
sume an unnatural position; the foot is 
flat on the track but the body bends in- 
ward, thus producing a considerable un- 
natural strain on the muscles of the lower 
leg. 
Symptoms and Signs 

The chief symptom of “shin splints” is 
pain along the shin bone. “This pain is 
caused by an inflammation of the muscles 
attached to the shin bone.” 2 

“Runners often experience strained mus- 
cles at the beginning of the season, which 
causes pain along the slim (no doubt a 
typographical error and “shin” is meant) 
bones and often between the bones of the 
foot.” 8 

“The symptoms are: dull constant pain 
radiating down the spine of the shin bone 
and aggravated when the muscle is used.” ¢ 

These statements tell us there is a pain 
along the shin bone but they do not state 
on which side of the bone the pain occurs. 
The information obtained from our corre- 
spondents is as follows: “On examination 
tenderness is greater on pressure against 
the bone just posterior to the medial bor- 


2 Murphy, M. E. Athletic Training. Chas. Scrib- 
8 Camp, . Training for Sports. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 


1926, p. 56. . F 
4 Bilik, S. E. he Trainer's Bible. Athletic Sup- 
ply Co., 1928, p. 176. 


* ner’s Sons, wt p- 162 


der of the tibia than on pressure to soft 
tissue in this region.” There is pain 
“along the medial border of the tibia at 
about its middle.” “Pain complained of 
in the middle third of the inner side of the 
shin bone, though some cases complain of 
pain on the outer side at the onset.” 

According to these statements we may 
conclude that the pain and pathology are 
along the inner or medial side of the shin 
bone. 

An Anatomical Experiment 

The question which no one seems to have 
investigated is, What structures are af- 
fected by “shin splints”? It seems evident 
that the cause of the trouble is an injury 
to one or more leg muscles, but which 
muscles are affected has never been dem- 
onstrated. Bilik states that “overwork of 
the extensor muscle of the lower leg causes 
‘shin splints.’ Undoubtedly the wear and 
tear of the tendons of this muscle cause 
a tenosynovitis.” 5 

This statement cannot be explained on 
any sound anatomical reasoning, for the 
extensor muscles of the lower leg—quadri- 
ceps extensors—are located on the front 
of the thigh and the tendon of insertion 
is on the upper part of the tibia. 

In order to discover what muscle, or 
muscles, are involved one of us (G. G. D.) 
conducted the following experiment: Two 
students of anatomy who had stated they 
had suffered from “shin splints” were 
asked to mark on their legs the location 
of the pain; they both indicated that the 
pain extended along the inner side of the 
shin bone. A careful dissection of this re- 
gion on a cadaver was then made to dis- 


5 Bilik, op. cit., p. 176. 
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cover the possible muscles involved. The 
following statements set forth the findings: 

In order to understand how shin splints 
are produced it is necessary to consider 
(1) the movements of the foot and toes 
in running; (2) the muscles attached to 
the inner surface of the shin bone which 
are affected by running. 

1. MoveMENTS OF THE Foor. The chief 
movements of the foot and toes in running 
are flexion and extension. In order to un- 
derstand the complexity of movements in 
these joints the following exercises should 
be performed: 

a. Place both feet firmly on the floor. 

b. Raise the toes off the floor and then 
the soles of the feet. This movement is 
flexion of the foot and extension of the 
toes. 

c. Raise the heels from the floor and 
curl the toes downward. This movement 
is extension of the foot and flexion of the 
toes. 

d. Keep the heels firmly on the floor and 
raise and lower the soles of the feet. When 
the soles are raised (flexion) the action is 
usually preceded by extension of the toes 
and when the soles of the feet are lowered 
(extension) the act is preceded by flexion 
of the toes. 

In running, as the body travels over the 
foot while it is in contact with the ground, 
the foot is in extension, while the toes are 
forced into hyper-extension, instead of the 
_ flexion movement which the toes normally 
assume in foot extension. 

It would seem from this discussion that 
the cause of “shin splints” is located in 
the muscles which extend the foot or the 
overextended flexor muscles of the toes. 

2. WHat Extensor MUSCLES OF THE 
Foot or Fiexors oF THE Tors ARE 
ATTACHED TO THE INNER SURFACE OF 
THE SHIN Bone? 

Dissection reveals two muscles located 
in this region of the shin bone, the tibialis 
posticus, an extensor of the foot, and flexor 
longus digitorum, a flexor of the four lesser 
toes. 

The tibialis posticus is the most deeply 
seated muscle in the leg. “Its attachment 
to the back of the fibula is from the up- 
per two-thirds of the inner surface and to 
the tibia. . . . The muscle belly terminates 
in a tendon, and this passes behind the in- 
ner malleolus, which acts as a pulley for 
it... .” “Its insertion is expanded... 
and owing to its firm, spreading, ten- 
tacle-like grip it has of the sole of the foot 
the insertion has been likened to a hand.” 6 

The flexor longus digitorum “arises from 
the middle three-fifths of the dorsum of 
the tibia, and its tendon passes behind the 
inner malleolus and enters the sole of the 
foot. In the sole . . . dividing into four 
tendons for the second, third, fourth, and 
fifth toes, each is inserted into the base of 
the distal phalanx.” ¢ 





® MacKenzie, Colin. The Action of Muscles. Paul 
B. H r, Inc., New York, 1930. 
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When we study these two muscles in re- 
lation to their positions and action we find 
that: 

1. The flexor longus digitorum is located 
more nearly in the region where the pain 


is most evident. The tibialis posticus 
seems to be too deep seated in the leg to 
cause the external manifestation of the 
pain described. 

2. In the position the foot assumes in 
running the tibialis posticus would not be 
stretched, or placed in any abnormal posi- 
tion. It would, however, take part of the 
shock when the foot lands on a hard track. 
The flexor longus digitorum would, how- 
ever, be greatly stretched, due to the 
forced hyperextension of the toes and the 
flexed position of the tendon of the muscle 
behind the inner malleolus. 

It would seem from these data that the 
pathology in “shin splints” is due to in- 
jury to the FLEXOR LONGUS DIGI- 
TORUM.’ 


Wuat PatHo.ogicaL ConpiTIons Oc- 
CUR AS A RESULT OF THE INJURY TO 
Tus Fiexor Muscie? 

Three possible conditions may occur: 

1. The fibers in the fleshy belly of the 
muscle may be torn, causing ruptured cap- 
illaries and injured nerves, producing a 
myositis, or “Charley horse.” 

2. The main tendon of the muscle may 
be injured by over-stretching, resulting in 
an increase of synovial fluid in the sheath 
of the tendon, producing a teno-synovitis. 

3. The fibers which hold the muscle to 
the bone may be torn from their origin, 
producing not only a myositis but inflam- 
matory changes in the outer covering of 
the bone—a periostitis. In turn, the 
periosteal cells, which produce new bone 
tissue, may be stimulated, thus causing 
bony growth along the shin bone or in the 
muscle—myositis ossificans. 

This study reveals the fact that the term 
“shin splints” as now used serves as a 
catch-all for most pathological conditions 
on the front of the leg and the foot which 
are produced by running. It would seem 
that what we now term “shin splints” 
should be diagnosed as a myositis of the 
flexor longus digitorum or a periostitis of 
the tibia, depending on the extent of the 
injury. Tenosynovitis should not be used 
to designate what we now call a “shin 
splint,” as the symptoms and signs along 
the shin bone which are so characteristic 
of “shin splints” are not found in teno- 
synovitis. 

Myositis ossificans would not likely oc- 
cur as an acute, primary condition. It 
would most likely occur as a secondary 
condition following a periostitis and could 
be definitely diagnosed only by X-ray. 

In concluding this part of the article 
we would suggest that those treating “shin 
splints” make a careful study of each case 





7 From the questionnaire which Dr. Fourt returned 
we learn that anatomical dissection and X-ray studies 
he has carried on lead him to believe that the flexor 
longus digitorum is the muscle involved in this condi- 
tion—“‘shin splints.” 


in order to verify or disprove the state- 
ments submitted. 


Treatment 


The purpose of treatment is, first, to 
protect against further injury to the tis- 
sues—by rest and strapping, and, second, 
to help the body heal the injured struc- 
tures—by means of heat and massage. 

Rest. The importance of rest, and then 
more rest, is emphasized by everyone. Any 
overaction of the foot and toes delays the 
healing of the injured tissues. The length 
of time the leg should be rested depends 
on the freedom from pain on movement. 

Heat. The purpose of heat applications 
to the part is to produce relaxation of the 
muscles and dilatation of the blood ves- 
sels, and to relieve pain. The heat may be 
applied by means of hot fomentations, elec- 
tric pads, or infra-red generators. The 
simplest method is to place a thermospec- 
tral light or infra-red generator over the 
leg for a half hour each day, while the 
patient is reclining on a comfortable bed. 

Diathermy affords an excellent means 
of applying heat in these cases. The fol- 
lowing technique is suggested: 

1. Have the patient lie on a comfortable 
bed or table. 

2. Place a cuff electrode around the leg 
just below the knee. 

3. Mould a dispersive electrode to the 
sole of the foot and strap it snugly in 
place. 

4. Attach the wires from the machine 
to the electrodes and apply sufficient cur- 
rent to thoroughly heat the part, continu- 
ing the treatment for a half hour. As the 
current passes from one electrode to the 
other heat will be produced in the muscles 
along the shin bone, in the tibia, and in 
the tendons about the ankle and in the 
foot. 

Massage. To help the tissues remove 
the hemorrhagic exudate massage is indi- 
cated. Effleurage and gentle stroking 
should be applied to the muscle along the 
shin bone while petrissage may be used 
for the calf muscles. 

Strapping. If it is impossible for the 
patient to remain in bed a sufficient length 
of time for the complete healing of the 
injured tissues, strapping of the part, to 
limit motion in the leg muscles, may be 
advisable. 

Mr. Ferguson has secured best results 
by immobilizing the tendons which move 
the foot and toes. His method is to place 
several strips of two-inch adhesive tape 
around the leg between the top of the 
Achilles tendon and the lower border of 
the calf muscles. The strips are started 
from the outer side of the leg about one 
inch from the shin bone and carried around 
the back of the leg and finished just about 
one inch away from the starting edge. 
This leaves an uncovered area between 
the edges of the bandage and thus allows 
free circulation of blood in the foot. Care 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Finding the Unknown Quantity 


in Baseball 


By H. D. Merrell 


Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 


E were doing our daily dozen— 

\ \ hit two and bunt one. Some one 

was slow in coming up; so a 
hanger-on “chiseled in” for a cut at the 
ball, while I muttered uncomplimentary 
things about modern youth. But that 
sharp, sweet explosion (so soothing to a 
coach’s nerves), which-comes only when 
good ash meets good horsehide just right, 
brought me to full attention. A court of 
inquiry into present status and previous 
condition of servitude of the “chiseler-in” 
was set up forthwith. He turned out to be 
a junior in good scholastic standing and 
headed for the University of Chicago. 
His parents were English, and his baseball 
experience was negligible. We devoted the 
afternoon to exploring his possibilities, and 
the next day he had his first pair of spikes 
and a job in right field. He couldn’t catch 
flies and his technique other than hitting 
was awful. No matter; those things could 
be taught and learned. But hitting from 
the off side; meeting the ball out in front 
with a horizontal bat; stepping to first 
base like a dash man! Either one does or 
—does not. Usually not! To find all 
three in combination was a dream come 
true. 

Later he played fine ball on his univer- 
sity team and could have gone profes- 
sional. However, his last game with his 
university team was his last game of ball. 
1 saw him recently at a school Mothers’ 
Club meeting. After thanking me pro- 
fusely for a very pleasant interlude, we 
talked about the wife, the children, and 
investments. All of which seemed to me 
to be just about as it should be. 

My experience with this boy led to a 
new conception of my job and its oppor- 
tunities. Previously, I had assumed that 
high school coaching was very similar to 
college coaching. One sifted the material 
that offered itself and molded the residue 
into the best team possible under the cir- 
cumstances. If the attack was weak, it 
was just too bad. One could not win 
games without runs; one could not make 
runs without hits; and one could not teach 
boys to hit. The accepted remedy was to 
locate some proved hitters and ease the 
information over to the alumni—a remedy 
that was hardly usable in a high school. 
But now the idea filtered through that a 
city high school simply must contain po- 
tential hitters who, for various obvious 
reasons, were quite unaware of their base- 
ball possibilities—boys who had never even 
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played “hard” ball. Being a teacher of 
mathematics, the doctrine of chance told 
me so. 

Of course, the problem is to make con- 
tact with these unknowns. Fall practice 
for greenhorns is the best single device, and 
a separate field and coach for the fresh- 
men is splendid. But neither is enough. 
For example, the Boy Who Had Every- 
thing did not respond to my call for fall 
practice. On my way to the field, I 
stopped to watch a softball game for a 
moment. I pulled him out of that game. 
He was a junior—a 90 or 95 per cent stu- 
dent—-who never had tried out for a major 
sport. He did not do much with me the 
first year except to accumulate a bunion, a 
sprained ankle and a Charley horse. He 
was not awkward; just a big, fast-growing 
sixteen-year-old who was not knit. The 
next year he hit close to .500 in twenty- 
three games, caught them off his shoe-tops 
behind second base and stole everything in 
sight. At college he was so interested in 
other things that I had to write to the 
coach late in March to drag him out to 
practice. His first chance came in a game 
against Harvard. He broke it up with 
three timely hits. He could have played 
in almost any man’s league. 

A boy who had been overlooked in the 
spring rush came out in September to 
watch his “pal” try out. His own base- 
ball ambition had been smothered. Just to 
make sure no one had been overlooked, I 
invited him to take a cut. That was the 
genesis of a very acceptable ball player and 
a fine friendship with a worthwhile boy. 

Of course, not every boy who follows 
through at the plate makes a good hitter 
—at least not in his high school days. 
Some will always see three coming up and 
swing at the wrong one. Others never get 
over waiting for a better one and quarrel- 
ing with the umpire about the low one on 
the outside. Also, about once in ten years 
some one violates all the rules of good hit- 
ting form and gets away with it, or maybe 
replaces bad form with good form and be- 
comes an acceptable hitter. But, in gen- 
eral, time spent on poor hitting form is 
time wasted. 

Once I broke my own rule. The lad was 
very short, very fast and a bear cat for 
ground balls. I put him at the top of the 
batting order, figuring that in high school 
ball he would get on by the base on balls 
route often enough to justify his existence. 
In six games, he reached first twice and 





scored once. One day, as he made ready to 
bat, I told him to take two strikes. He 
promptly swung at the first two. 

You can teach them to lay off the bad 
ones and to keep the eyes on the ball, but 
the old drive and the ability to reach them 
on the outside won’t be there unless the 
center of gravity moves well forward with 
the swing. If you want a consistently good 
team, year in and year out, comb the stu- 
dent body for prospective hitters. If you 
have any business coaching, you will find 
them in sufficient numbers unless your 
school is hopelessly outranked in size. The 
pitching can be managed—in high school 
—if the team can make runs. 

Don’t overlook the little fellows—they 
have a way of growing up. “Paddy” Dris- 
coll wasn’t much bigger than his bat when 
we first met, and I saw him make seven 
errors at second base in one so-called game, 
but later he was owned by the Cubs. It is 
surprising how hard a hundred pound boy 
can hit a ball if he has the knack of com- 
ing through and meeting the ball out in 
front. Just such a little shaver hit one 
through the box while I was umpiring. I 
dropped to the ground but not quite soon 
enough. The ball glanced off my cap and 
a fielder chased it to the fence. 

Building a team along these lines adds 
new zest and, I think, new dignity to the 
coaching game. The hills and valleys of 
prosperity and depression flatten out; your 
team will always be up among the good 
ones. The importance of championships 
dwindles and the joys of discovery and de- 
velopment come to the front. I got more 
kick out of seeing six of my old boys on 
one Northwestern University squad as they 
boarded the train for the sunny South than 
I ever did from a championship. Three 
former captains—one of them an Austen 
scholar, one gf them a Cunningham Prize 
scholar, and the third the son of an elec- 
trical engineer—playing side by side on 
one university team is nice to remember. 
Three former boys on the same University 
of Chicago team touring Japan was a real 
cause for celebration. Those things are 
proof that my methods are sound and that 
I have not been developing athletic bums 
—at least not exclusively. 

Actually, I reached the point where my 
pet irritation was the flashy lad from the 
lots who was so good with his hands that 
I dared not ignore him but who, neverthe- 
less, was pretty sure to be only half a 
player, a poor student and hard to manage. 
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Controlled Competition 


HE results of an interesting experiment dealing 

with an educational problem were reported in 
the press recently. At the age of eleven months 
Jimmie and Johnnie, twin brothers, became the sub- 
jects of an experiment conducted by a trained psy- 
chologist, Dr. Myrtle McGraw. Jimmie was per- 
mitted to live his own life and to follow very much 
his own devices, while Johnnie was given a course of 
training in stunts. 

After a short time it was found that Johnnie sur- 
passed his brother in many motor reaction tests. In 
stair climbing, standing, grasping and in other feats 
of strength and skill Johnnie was superior to 
Jimmie. 

Dr. McGraw held a toy on the first step of a stair- 
way. Jimmie wanted the toy but he did not know 
how to get it. He laughed at his own failure. 
Johnnie also wanted the toy. He climbed up four 
steps and got it. The two boys were each tied to a 
small board and placed in water. Johnnie held up 
his head and swam. Jimmie would let his head bob 
under, but he came up laughing. 

While too much emphasis must not be placed on 
the results‘ of a single experiment, yet certain 
analogies may with profit be drawn from this be- 
havior problem. For instance, Jimmie was happier 
than Johnnie. I dare say that the shiftless man who 
lives from day to day in a way is happier than was 
President Hoover. The man who is lazy, shiftless 
and profligate may be carefree, since he has no re- 
sponsibilities; but we admire more the man who 
because of hard and honest toil has reached the 
place where he is entrusted with many responsi- 
bilities. 

We have in this country two types of philosophy 
which control the habits of mind. The disciples of 
the one school concern themselves primarily with 
those persons who have never been successful in an 
economic sense and condemn those who have been 
highly successful. The adherents of the other sys- 
tem glorify success and ignore those who have 
failed. They believe in the law of the survival of 
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the fittest and hold that the race will be perpetuated 
only by weeding out the unfit and by propagating 
the superior types. 

Referring again to Jimmie and Johnnie: the child 
who had been trained scaled a slide set at an angle 
of 80 degrees. Jimmie contemplated the goal and 
laughingly gave up the attempt to climb the slide. 
There are those who, like Jimmie, are not willing to 
pay the price of accomplishment. The child who 
climbed the slide to get the prize at the top, it may 
be assumed, had about the same inherited traits and 
capacities as the other, but his training apparently 
had done something to him. He wanted the prize 
and he was willing to climb to get it. We may like 
the good-natured, easy-going person who never 
strives for the prizes in life, but we respect more the 
boy who has the drive, persistence and courage to 
fight for the things that he wants. 

Between those who would punish success and 
those who would punish failure are those who be- 
lieve in the principle of controlled competition. Our 
college conferences serve the useful purpose of con- 
trolling athletic competition. In the ‘‘Big Ten’”’ 
Conference, for instance, the length of the foot- 
ball season, the schedules and the number of hours 
that the teams may practice each day are controlled 
by conference agreements.- No attempt is made to 
limit individual or team achievements, however, so 
long as the results are accomplished in accordance 
with the prescribed rules. 

There is no limit to the number of good athletes 
that may be permitted to enroll in a given institu- 
tion or to try out for the teams so long as these ath- 
letes are not mercenaries. 

In spite of the fact that there are some people 
who believe that the greatest good for the greatest 
number must be worked out by and through a level- 
ing down process, there are not many college presi- 
dents who have thought it necessary to abolish in- 
tercollegiate athletics as a means of developing in- 
tramural athletics. 

The boy who works hard, trains diligently, and 
gives up some of the pleasures of college life in 
order that he may play on the varsity team is pub- 
licized by the press and honored by his fellows, 
while the lad who prefers the easier competition of- 
fered in intramural athletics receives no encomiums. 
The men and women who are suspicious of success 
talk about overemphasis in athletics and worry be- 
cause our school and college athletes subject them- 
selves to the rules and rigors of training and com- 
petition. Dr. Pritchett in the Carnegie Bulletin on 
college athletics complained because he thought 
football was drudgery so far as the players were 
concerned. The boys in the ‘‘ Big Ten’’ Conference 
tell me that they do not agree with Dr. Pritchett. I 
know, however, that there is a certain amount of 
drudgery connected with the mastering of any job. 
Johnnie undoubtedly found there was some drudg- 
ery in being put through his stunts. Probably he 
would have enjoyed the easy life of Jimmie, but the 
trained child could accomplish more than the un- 
trained child. All Jimmie had to do was to lie in 
his cradle and drink his milk. Of course the time 
will come when Jimmie may have to hustle for his 
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own food and the chances are that he will then de- 
mand that Johnnie share his possessions with him. 

What has all this to do with football? Only this, 
there are some 5,000,000 Johnnies in the schools and 
colleges of this country who are being put through 
stunts by some 15,000 coaches. If these athletic 
coaches do their work well, they are helping to de- 
velop an independent race of men who will share the 
results of their toil and energy with the Jimmies 
and who will not ask for help. 

If, however, the coaches insist on following the 
principle of uncontrolled competition, which means 
that they will not play the game according to the 
rules, that they will ruthlessly ignore the rights of 
others; if they are selfish and think more of them- 
selves than they do of their men and boys, then they, 
not athletics, should be condemned. 


Are Health Education, Physical Education 
and Athletic Education Worth Saving? 


ba these days when all of our institutions—politi- 

cal, social, economic, religious and educational— 
are being analyzed, studied and weighed in the bal- 
ance, many are asking whether the educational in- 
stitutions are justified in maintaining health, physi- 
cal and athletic education programs. The ATHLETIC 
JouRNAL has for twelve years been presenting the 
Editor’s convictions relative to the merits and de- 
merits of these programs. We have on different 
occasions stated our understanding of the purposes 
and objectives of physical education and its com- 
ponent parts. Perhaps, however, a concise sum- 
mary of the different aspects of the question as to 
the value of physical education may be timely. 

Although some of the phases of this question re- 
quire extended treatment and although categorical 
replies to hypothetical questions may be mislead- 
ing, after all an article such as this can express only 
one individual’s opinion. For the sake of brevity 
the questions and answers method will be employed. 

What are the purposes and objectives of the vari- 
ous departments of physical education, including 
inter-institutional athletics, in the schools and col- 
leges? 

Before there can be any general agreement re- 
garding the purpose and objectives of intercolle- 
giate and interscholastic athletics, there must be a 
general understanding as to the purpose of educa- 
tion, and before there can be common agreement 
as to the meaning and needs of education there 
would necessarily have to be a common concept of 
the purpose of life and of what constitutes success 
in life. Needless to say there is a wide difference of 
opinion as regards the necessary ingredients for 
happiness or success in life. One needs but to ask 
this question of his friends to find common disagree- 
ment instead of common agreement regarding the 
a manner of securing enduring satisfactions. in 
ife. 

Since even educators have different concepts of 
life, quite naturally they have different ideas regard- 
ing the function of the high school and the function 
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of the college. If anyone doubts the truth of this 
statement let him ask the different men and women 
on any high school or college faculty to define edu- 
cation and the purpose of the educational institu- 
tion that the educator in question is associated with ; 
the questioner will be surprised at the different 
types of answers he obtains. 

If educators, then, are not agreed regarding the 
meaning of education, they of course will not agree 
as to the function of physical education and ath- 
letics. There are, however, two well-defined schools 
of thought regarding the purpose of the college. 
The disciples of the one think of education as an 
intellectual experience solely, and the disciples of 
the other believe in the social philosophy of educa- 
tion; that is, they believe the college should be 
primarily a socializing agency. Those who sub- 
scribe to the idea that an educational institution 
exists solely for the purpose of adding to the intel- 
lectual life of the students persist in maintaining 
that physical education and athletics are not a part 
of their scheme of education. Those, however, who 
accept the social philosophy of education more 
readily accept the objectives as outlined by the 
National Education Association and by the North 
Central Association. If we accept the seven Na- 
tional Education Association objectives, then we 
may quite reasonably propose that by and through 
a well regulated course of physical education and 
athletics a student might approach some of the 
seven National Education Association objectives. 

Even though we may accept the social philosophy ~ 
of education and may agree that by and through 
athletics an attempt should be made to wmprove the 
health of the students, to improve their ethical char- 
acter and to make of them better citizens, cam scien- 
tific proof be presented that the desired results have 
been accomplished? 

While it undoubtedly is possible to show health 
and physical improvement as a result of the main- 
tenance and administration of courses in health and 
physical education, and while we may believe that 
some of the intangibles that the educator attempts 
to bring within the grasp of his charges are worth 
while, yet we do not have a measuring stick for 
measuring or grading changes in character traits. 

For instance, parents may assiduously train their 
child as to his manners and morals, teach him to be 
honest, truthful, thrifty, patient and persistent, yet 
such a child may in later life show little, if any trace 
of his early training. However, even if we cannot 
prove that good home surroundings and good home 
influences are better than influences that are un- 
social, still we all believe in the favorable surround- 
ings when we narrow the subject to encompass the 
interests of our own children. 

In the same way, if a coach tries to teach each 
of his athletes to persevere and not to quit easily, 
to concentrate and not to let his attention wander 
when he is at bat, throwing goals or attempting any 
other feat of skill in athletics, to respect the rights 
of his opponents and not to demand certain privi- 
leges and prerogatives for himself that the others 
are denied, to play in accordance with the accepted 
code of rules, in short, to try to measure up to the 
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best standards of sportsmanship, is there any way 
of proving whether or not he achieves the desired 
results? Apparently there is no scientific method 
of demonstrating that if a boy studies algebra or 
chemistry or Latin or engages in athletic sports for 
a number of years by so doing he will have improved 
his ethical character, have become a better citizen 
and in short have developed his powers so as to add 
to the sum total of his satisfactions and happiness in 
life; yet we will continue to believe that it is desir- 
able for our children to study algebra and chemistry 
and to play games under the right kind of leader- 
ship. 

What are the main objectives of mterscholastic 
and wmtercollegiate athletics? 

Although there can be no question regarding the 
physical and health values that may be obtained by 
a proper participation in athletic games and sports, 
the physical objective is not the main attribute of 
inter-institutional athletic competition. Further, 
although there may be a correlation between physi- 
eal and mental growth, inter-institutional athletics 
are not maintained primarily for the purpose of in- 
creasing the measure of intelligence of those who 
engage in them. Rather, inter-institutional ath- 
letics are of value because they develop qualities 
that cannot be measured by a physical efficiency test 
nor an intelligence test. These qualities are gener- 
ally termed character traits and they are equally 
important with physical health and mental growth. 
To illustrate, a man may have a fine, healthy body 
and be a menace to society. Intellectual acumen 
does not guarantee good citizenship. <A great 
scholar possessed of an active mind and a healthy 
body may still be a menace to society. Back of the 
trained body and the trained mind there must be 
that something which we call character. A man pos- 
sessed of the right character will use his body and 
mind for the benefit of society. Athletic sports, 
therefore, should be used as a means of developing 
desirable social character traits. This is the prime 
function of these activities. 

If tt ts impossible to prove whether or not char- 
acter traits may be developed along desirable lines 
by and through participation in athletic sports, has 
any study ever been made designed to show the at- 
titude of men who have engaged in intercollegiate 
athletics toward this question? 

Yes, many studies along this line have been con- 
ducted. Professor John Stalnaker of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago asked some 700 ‘‘M’’ men at the 
University of Minnesota whether or not they be- 
lieved that their participation in intercollegiate 
athletics had developed within them desirable char- 
acter traits ; approximately 93 per cent of these men 
answered in the affirmative. 

Until such time as we find some way of measuring 
personality and character traits, we will have to de- 
pend upon the opinions of those who have engaged 
in inter-institutional athletics by way of determin- 
ing whether or not participation in competitive ath- 
letics is worth while. 

Is a high school or college justified m spending 
the taxpayers’ money in maintawmmng health, physi- 
cal and athletic programs at this time when ap- 
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propriations for the maintenance of the general 
educational programs are being curtailed? 

Certainly it is fully as important that the boys 
and girls, the young men and the young women who 
are enrolled in the educational institutions be in- 
structed along the lines of health and physical educa- 
tion as it is that they be given instruction in geom- 
etry, German, art or music. Of course the man who 
teaches mathematics may be pardoned if he believes 
that nearly everything else in the curriculum could 
well be dispensed with just so long as instruction 
in mathematics is maintained. In the same way the 
language, music or art teacher may think that his 
or her subject is of prime importance. Perhaps the 
athletic director, also, may be prejudiced when he 
advances claims as to the benefits and values of his 
line of work. At the same time, we must believe 
that health and physical fitness are at least as im- 
portant as the knowledge of any of the other sub- 
jects that are to be found in the school and college 
programs. If this is true, then certainly sugges- 
tions that the health and physical education pro- 
grams be abandoned for economy’s sake are unwise. 

Although it may be more difficult to prove the 
value of participating in highly competitive athletic 
sports, because as previously suggested we are 
dealing with intangibles, yet the least we can say is 
that if scientific proof is needed there is just as 
much evidence at hand to support the claims that 
training with an athletic team will help a boy to be- 
come a good citizen as there is that if he studies this, 
that or the other subjects he will thereby improve 
his chances of becoming a good citizen. 

Of course, inter-institutional athletics have for 
the most part been financed from voluntary contri- 
butions made by ticket purchasers. In some of the 
colleges where gate receipts have fallen off the 
boards of trustees have assumed more responsibil- 
ity in the matter of financing the physical educa- 
tion departments. 

Wil a program of physical education and athletics 
that is financed solely from taxes or from student 
tuitions or from endowment monies conserve the 
educational features of physical education and ath- 
letics better than a program that for the most part 
is financed from gate receipts? 

The answer to this question must be in terms of 
personal opinion. No one can safely say that the 
man who graduated from Institution A has been 
more successful than he would have been had he 
graduated from Institution B. Neither can any- 
one definitely support a conclusion that a boy who 
participated in intramural athletics in an institu- 
tion where the department was financed from taxes 
is a better or worse man than he would have been if 
he had participated in intramural athletics in an in- 
stitution where the athletic grounds and buildings 
were erected by the trustees and paid for out of 
college funds. The chances are that the boy at the 
University of Michigan, for instance, who enjoys 
the benefits of a fine physical education and intra- 
mural program carried on in buildings and on 
grounds that were paid for out of football earn- 
ings, does not inquire concerning the source of the 
money that has been spent for his profit. 
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Dutch Lonborg and Piggy Lambert to 
describe Winning Cage Methods. 


UTCH LONBORG! 
PIGGY LAMBERT! 


Two more ‘“‘builders of champions”’ 
will appear on Northwestern’s sum- 
mer coaching staff. 


Basketball coaches everywhere are 
familiar with the success of this pair 
in the Big Ten. Their teams have 
been top-notchers ever since their 
entry into the Western Conference. 
Coach Lonborg continued his win- 
ning habits by tying for the Big Ten 
championship this year. Two years 
ago his Northwestern team won the 
title with 11 victories and one defeat. 
In six years of coaching at North- 
western his teams have always been 
contenders, twice finishing on the 
top. 

Every basketball coach should hear Piggy 
Lambert. This dynamic coach has been win- 
ning championships at Purdue with great 


regularity. He is one of the greatest person- 
alities in the coaching world today. 


TUG WILSON, Northwestern’s widely 


known athletic director, will give his course 
in athletic administration which has proved 
popular with members of previous coaching 
schools. 


TOM ROBINSON, coach of Northwest- 


ern’s 1933 national collegiate swimming 
champions, will present his swimming 
course. Coach Robinson is one of the out- 
standing swimming coaches of the country. 
He has turned out many national cham- 
pionship swimmers while his teams have won 
five national titles. 


NORTHWESTERN OFFERS 
“A Century of Progress” Coaching School 


DICK HANLEY 


Northwestern 


HOWARD JONES 


Southern California 


DUTCH LONBORG 


Northwestern 


$ 


PIGGY LAMBERT 


Purdue 





For further details and for making your early 


Athletic Director, 


NORTHWESTERN 
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Dick Hanley and Howard Jones to Coach 
All-Stars for World’s Fair Grid Game 


ICK HANLEY and Howard Jones! 
Hunk Anderson and Bernie Bier- 
man! 


Here is the largest and finest staff of 
football instructors ever assembled 
for a summer coaching school. In 
bringing these famous experts to- 
gether, Northwestern offers an un- 
equalled opportunity for ambitious 
coaches. 


But wait, that’s just part of it! 


It’s one thing to hear a coach in the lecture 
room; to see him diagram plays and illus- 
trate formations on the blackboard. But at 
Northwestern this summer you will actually 
see Hanley and Jones preparing two of the 
greatest teams ever assembled for the all- 
: tar football game to be played at the World’s 
air. 


You will see these coaches and hear them in 
the classroom and then you will be able to 
follow them daily on the practice field where 
they will actually demonstrate all the mod- 
ern football technique that has made them 
such well known builders of champions. 


No better way could be devised to see theory 
and practical coaching put together. All 
of the pet formations and plays of these two 
famous coaches will be handed out to their 
teams. 


And what teams! 


Every man an All-American or All-Con- 
ference star. Here are a few of the players 
who will be invited: Rentner, Northwest- 
ern; Smith, Brown and Shaver, Southern 
California; ‘Newman, Michigan; Hinchman, 
Ohio; Kabat, Wisconsin; Moss, Purdue; 
Manders, Minnesota; Grey, Stanford and 
Sanders, Washington State. 


Hunk Anderson of Notre Dame and Bernie 
Bierman of Minnesota will supplement the 
courses offered by Hanley and Jones. Both 
coaches will spend two days each at theschool. 





VACATION AND RECREATION 


Vacation facilities on Northwestern’s 
campus are unmatched. Here is 
an opportunity to combine vacation 
and study at the same time. Write 
for room reservations. We reserve 
rooms in fraternity houses on the 
lake front at reasonable rentals. 
Coaches with families may obtain 
accommodations at low cost. 
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EVENTS ON THE 1933 r 


SEE THE HEADLINERS OF THIA1 


SPECIAL EVENTS UNIVERSITY SECTION 
100-Yard Dash, 120-Yard High Hurdles, Two- 440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, One-Mik)| 88 
Mile Run, High Jump, Broad Jump, Hop-Step- Relay, Two-Mile Relay, Four-Mile Relay, Dis4\ Re 
and-Jump, Pole Vault, 16-lb. Shot Put, Discus tance Medley Relay, 480-Yard High Hurd} \Or 
Throw, Hammer Throw, Javelin Throw. Shuttle Relay. \\eg 


A convention city, Des Moines hotels are accustomed to handling large numbers of visitors) m: 
but it is well to send in your reservations as early as possible to assure you of the accomme-| on 
dations you desire. The Headquarters Chairman, Drake Relays Committee will be glad to}, th 


For Further Information, Write to DIRECTOR/RA 
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Greater Des Moines Committee 
Welcomes You to the Relays 


On behalf of the city of Des 
Moines, the Greater Des 
Moines Committee extends 
a welcome to the universi- 
ties, colleges and high 
schools of America to the 
Drake Relays, April 28-29. 
Iowa and Des Moines are 
proud of this outstanding 
athleticevent of America and 
the world, and they will 
make every effort to have 
your stay here a happy and 
pleasant one. If we can 

of service to you, let us know. 
The Greater Des Moines 


Committee 
Coliseum Building 














| 





Captain Airview of Drake Campus 
Leonard W. Gallagher With Stadium and Field . 
of Drake University House in Foreground ia? a 
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RELAYS 


OW A-APRIL 28-29 


AKE RELAYS PROGRAM 


‘HVATHLETIC WORLD IN ACTION! 


COLLEGE SECTION HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Mile|| 880-Yard Relay, One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile (Separate Relays for Class A and Class B 
Dis}\ Relay, Sprint Medley Relay, 880-Yard and Schools.) 440-Yard Relay, 880-Yard Relay, 
idle}. \One-Mile Relay for colleges of the Iowa Col- One-Mile Relay, Two-Mile Relay. 
| giate Athletic Association. 














tors, | make reservations for you and your team. Railroads have granted special round trip rates of 
imo-|} one fare plus twenty-five cents for three or more persons from college or university towns in 
d tol! the middle west. The return passes are good until May 2. 


ORJFRANKLIN P. JOHNSON, DRAKE UNIVERSITY 

















There Are Places to Go and 
Things to See in Des Moines 





Capital of the wealthiest ag- 
ricultural state, Des Moines 
has 300 factories employing 
thousands of persons, 333 
jobbing houses, 46 home in- 
surance companies includ- 
ing 12 life insurance com- 
panies. It is the fifth great- 
est publishing center in 


America. 


Des Moines is large enough 
to have the features of a big 
city, and small enough to 
be friendly. A delightful 
place to live, we want you 
to become acquainted with 

















the city while here. 
The Greater Des Moines 
Es oy Committee — Ralph Metcalfe 
_ pe Coliseum Building of Marquette U. 
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Clinic of Physical Education 
Directors of Large Cities 


Instructing Pupil 
Officials 


By Kirk Montague 


Director of Physical Education, Norfolk, Virginia 


INCE the program of the Physical 
Education Department of the pub- 


lic schools of our city is unified, 
there is an aim to co-ordinate the athletic 
organization in every way possible. 
Every boy who is playing a sport, from 
the fourth grade through the senior high 
school, has an opportunity through a lead- 
ership system to officiate, as well as to 
play, the major sports as they are used 
in each division of the school program: in 
the elementary schools, soccer, dodge ball 
and playground baseball; in the junior 
high schools, soccer, volley ball, basket- 
ball, baseball, track and field; in the senior 
high school, soccer, football, basketball, 
volley ball, track and field. 

To assist in developing this continuity, 
some general rules are laid down for these 
officials when they begin their duties in 
the fourth grade that apply to all grades 
of the elementary, junior and _ senior 
high schools. These instructions are 
mimeographed and given to each boy of- 
ficial to serve as a guide to him through- 
out his athletic officiating career and to 
help develop good sportsmanship. After 
a boy has thoroughly familiarized himself 
with these points, he has a feeling of self- 
confidence. This feeling carries over to his 
group and it respects his decisions when 
he gives them. 

These are the instructions as they have 
been worked out from many cases. They 
cover the points which most often need 
explanations or prove the cause of dis- 
putes: 


Department of Physical Education 
Instructions to Leader Officials 


As an Official, a Leader should— 

1. Study and learn the League Rules for 
each game and have a copy ready for 
reference at any time; an official’s 
judgment cannot be questioned, but 
his knowledge of the rules may be un- 
less it is letter perfect. 

2. Appoint his assistants for . each 
game; time keeper, scorer, etc. 

3. Examine the condition of the ball and 
field before the game starts, and see 
that the field is properly marked. 

4. Call together the team captains be- 
fore the game and have them toss a 
coin for choice of courts, serve, etc. 
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5. Start the game on time; do all he 
can to keep the game from being 
slowed down. 

6. Not talk to any player or spectator 
during the progress of the game; help 
the team to display gentlemanly con- 
duct at all times. 

7. Keep cool and, although quick and 
snappy in his decisions, never be- 
come officious. 

8. Be competent, impartial and consist- 
ent, announcing his decisions in a tone 
that the players can readily under- 
stand. 

9. Follow the play all the time, but not 
interfere with the players. 

10. Take the play nearest him and let 
the other official do the same. 

11. Call the fouls as he sees them, ir- 
respective of the team committing 
them and regardless of the score. 

12. Caution the scorer to call for a sub- 
stitution only when the ball is dead. 

13. Check the score and announce it 
between halves and at the end of the 
game but never notice the score at 
any other time. 

14. Stay by himself during intermis- 
sions, resting so that he can handle 
the game properly. 

15. In case of disputes, appeal to the 
teacher in charge. 

16. Wear his badge. 

17. After each game, see that all equip- 
ment is returned to the principal or 
custodian by the official in charge of 
that game. 





Kirk Montague 


Sponsoring a Sports for 
All Program 


By H. S. Morgan 

Director of City Athletics, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

HERE is no question in the minds of 

those who are closely connected with 
recreational work that recreation is edu- 
cation and that participation in athletics 
is a mighty factor in the formation of char- 
acter. In building up the bodies and 
minds of our people and instilling in them 
the principles of good sportsmanship, ath- 
letic directors are laying the foundation of 
good citizenship. 

Amateur sports have made rapid strides 
throughout the country. A few years ago, 
practically the entire athletic program of a 
community was furnished by the various 
schools in that particular vicinity. Today, 
municipalities are conducting city-wide 
athletics for all of their people. 

In Milwaukee the municipally con- 
trolled amateur athletic program is a part 
of the recreational system of the Extension 
Department of the Board of School Di- 
rectors. It is the aim of those in charge 
of the city’s athletic program to interest 
everyone, young and old, in some phase of 
athletic activity. With this in mind, sports 
were added one by one until at this time 
the following twenty sports appear on the 
calendar: Baseball; basketball, lawn bowl- 
ing, cross-country running, canoeing, curl- 
ing, cycling, football, hiking, horseshoe 
pitching, indoor baseball, ice hockey, ice 
skating, roller skating, skiing, soccer, swim- 
ming (indoor), swimming (outdoor), tennis 
(outdoor), track and field (outdoor), track 
and field (indoor), volleyball. 

This varied program accommodates peo- 
ple of all ages and in all walks of life. 

Milwaukee’s municipal athletic program 
functions in the following manner. Each 
sport has its own classification and rules. 
When dealing with large numbers of people 
of different ages and development, nat- 
urally the biggest problem is the matter 
of a just classification. After a careful 
study, the department found the following 
classification to work out the best to the 
satisfaction of all: Basketball—combina- 
tion of age and height; all other sports 
—age. 

Verification of ages: Every contestant, 
before being allowed to compete m any 
age ‘classification division, must “produce 
official evidence as to his age before he is 
eligible. Birth certificates, baptismal rec- 
ords, and notary public affidavits are ac- 
cepted. After a participant has presented 
official evidence of his age, he need not file 
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OUR team can go places with 
the new Spalding Screw-On 
Cleat Football Shoes! 


These new cleats were a sensa- 
tion last year. Today, outstanding 
coaches in all sections of the coun- 
try use and recommend them. 


Here are just a few of the rea- 
sons for their popularity: 1. These 
cleats outwear any other composi- 
tion cleat. 2. The cleat Jocks 


to the sole when tightened. And 
cleats coming loose on the field are 
as tare as snow in August! 3. Due 
to their shape they will not hold 
dirt or mud. 4. The size of the cleat 
topalways remains the same. 5.Screw 
of cleat and base is brass or brass 
plated; will not rust or freeze— 
and they're easy to take off and 
put on. 


The shoes themselves are the 
sturdiest that ever trod a gridiron. 


They're made in varying styles to 
meet the particular needs of all 
teams; they’re completely com- 
fortable all the time. 


Best of all—you can equip your 
team with the shoes it needs at 
prices any budget can stand. Send 
now for the Spalding College and 
School Catalogue. You'll be able 
to find there complete information 
on this and other equipment for 
the coming S€asONn. ©1933, a. c. s. @ BROS 


AG Gpalding +l Arat 


* STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES *® 
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it again even though he enters another 
sport. The first presentation of such evi- 
dence is filed as a permanent record. 

The rules and regulations for the various 
associations such as football and basket- 
ball are made at the meeting of managers. 
Because of the fact that the athletic pro- 
gram is financed by the city through the 
School Board Extension Department, the 
basic policies of the various associations 
are more or less determined by the Depart- 
ment. 

No entry fees are required for any of the 
athletic meets, but a small franchise fee is 
required of teams entering leagues in 
major sports, such as baseball, football 
and basketball. The sum thus collected 
helps defray the expenses of the umpires, 
scoremarkers and referees, as the case may 
be. 

No admission is charged at any of the 
athletic contests or games. 

Trophies for practically all of the sports 
are awarded by the Extension Depart- 
ment. 

Instead of discouraging protests we wel- 
come them. We believe that it is through 
the means of protests that the crooked- 
ness of teams is discovered. It has been 
our experience that by far the greater ma- 
jority of teams and athletes are on the 
square, but to educate the “thief” we must 
first catch him. A protest board made 
up of prominent business men with ath- 
letic experience serves without pay and de- 
cides all protests. 

In all of our league sports, sportsman- 
ship records are kept. An umpire or 
referee, as the case may be, assigned to 
handle a game is given a sportsmanship 
report card on which he is to grade the 
teams of the game he handles. He judges 
the team on its conduct prior to the game, 
during the game and after the game on a 
basis of 0 to 10, ten being perfect con- 
duct. The records are kept confidentially. 
They are placed on file, and compiled and 
published at the close of the season. 

Here are some of the results of keeping 
sportsmanship records: Less “crabbing” 
at the officials, a more courteous attitude 
toward opponents and a better feeling of 
responsibility to the organization repre- 
sented, all of which make for better ath- 
letics. 

Besides conducting the purely industrial 
and municipal types of leagues, the Exten- 
sion Department also conducts the ath- 
letic program for organizations such as the 
Order of De Molay, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Junior Optimists, Catholic Young 
Men’s Social League, Christian Endeavor 
League, Newsboys’ Republic and the Paul 
Binner Deaf School. Some of these organ- 
izations sponsor an all year around pro- 
gram. The different affiliated organiza- 
tions have their own officers, make their 
own rules and give their own awards. The 
Department takes charge of the enforce- 
ment of their rules, provides facilities, is- 
sues schedules and handles the publicity. 
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The state law under which the School 
Board conducts its Recreation Department 
makes provision that the Board may co- 
operate with other municipal boards or 
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AQUATICS 
(Swimming and 
Canoeing) 
One i hi 
am pionship 
Meet , cae ee ee 4 65 1 300 
South District Boy 
Scout Meet..... 9 45 1 75 
De Molay Meet... 6 72 1 350 
Newsboys’ Repub- 
lic Meet........ 30 154 1 350 
All-City Girl 
Scouts’ Meet.. 4 53 1 200 
Junior Optimist , 
BENGE ccccascese 11 98 1 250 
> a a a 
Saamplonse 
MES cccccccece 7 35 1 200 
outdoor i hi 
am pionship 
eet ° $ahene eee 9 176 1 1,100 
Boy Scouts’ Meet. 14 78 1 150 


BASEBALL 
Outdoor Hardball 
—z Leagues... 61 1,305 515 1,207,100 
turday Leagues. 32 402 43 13,200 
Pa «a Softball 
Sunday Leagues.. 89 899 248 70,192 
Twilight League.. 4 73 23 2,235 
FiszEresa 6 
oh idm 85 1,636 205 29,038 


Baseball Throwing 
Paul Binner ~~ 9. ae 35 1 110 
Junior Optimist.. 26 140 1 250 
BASKETBALL 
Men’s Leagues.... 166 1,822 915 210,513 
Girls’ Leagues.... 47 482 270 13,850 
Free Throw 
Tournaments . 
Municipal ....... wie 483 1 2,050 
Junior Optimist... 46 508 1 1,010 
CROSS COUNTRY 
SE 26 Gécwentes 8 41 1 75 
|... a 8 32 1 225 
FOOTBALL 
once. Leagues... 22 634 79 240,800 
ey ate 87 48 1,630 
HORSESHOES 
Men’s Tourna- 

BD ctceccece aii 75 1 900 
Men’s Leagu 14 157 78 3,010 
Junior Optimisi 

Tournament . 28 420 1 600 

a 3 a. 
ene eheeeee No league—poor ice 
ice ‘SKATING 
City Meet........ No meet—poor ice 
State Meet........ No meet—poor ice 
Newsboys’ Meet... No meet—poor ice 
De Molay Meet.. 4 1 
— Optimist 4,000 
odednenees 25 175 1 
INDOOR, = 
Men’s League.. 26 382 124 36,030 
Girls’ League..... 29 326 91 7,865 
LAWN BOWLING 
Singles Event.... ... 36 35 750 
Rink Event....... ll 44 10 
SKIING 
Adult and Juvenile 
Ski Jumping. ..Notournament—insufficient snow 
SOCCER 
Spring Leagues... 21 328 93 43,260 
Fall Leagues...... 19 302 54 27,800 
TENNIS 
Outdoor 
Men’s Singles 

Tournament ... ... 139 138 4.058 
Men’s Doubles - 

Tournament ... 64 128 63 

_— AND FIELD 
All-City Meet.. 10 175 1 600 
Outdoor 
All-City Meet..... 7 150 1 800 

ewsboys’ Meet.. 32 160 1 200 
Paul Binner 8 

aa Meet. . ma 97 1 110 

unior Optimist. . 26 140 1 250 
VOLLEY BALL 
Men’s League..... 8 80 50 4,760 
Girls’ League..... 32 343 120 7,925 
Junior Optimist 
Tournament ...... 31 310 24 625 
TOTALS ....1,075 13,397 3,250 1,938,796 


commissions and have jurisdiction over 
buildings or grounds usable for leisure 
time activities, the School Board furnish- 
ing the instruction and supervision. 

On the strength of this provision, games 
of the various leagues are played and ath- 
letic meets are held in the city parks, and 
indoor swimming meets are conducted in 
the natatoria of the Board of Public 
Works, the School Board doing the or- 
ganization work and furnishing the offi- 
cials. Much of the success of the munic- 
ipal athletic program in Milwaukee is due 
to the splendid co-operation of the Mil- 
waukee Board of Park Commissioners in 
furnishing play fields and police patrol of 
these fields. 

A glance at the 1932 Statistical Report 
in the second column will give some idea as 
to the popularity of the various sports. 

While Milwaukee has much upon which 
to look with pride, it is still far from its 
goal. There is still a stupendous job ahead. 
Some sports are still unorganized. Thou- 
sands of citizens must still be awak- 
ened to fulfill the Department’s slogan 
“SPORTS FOR ALL.” 


Supervisory Sidelights on 
Physical Education 
By W. A. Kearns 


Director of Physical Education and Superintendent 
of Recreation, Public Schools, San Diego, Calif. 


UPERVISORY responsibility in pub- 

lic school physical education work, es- 
pecially when it must be combined with 
coaching of athletic teams, as is often the 
case, requires clear thinking and careful 
annual planning. The degree to which the 
situation becomes complicated depends 
upon the amount of assistance available, 
and somewhat upon the size of the school 
system. 

Some items of primary importance in 
connection with such supervision are the 
following: 

1. Formulating the program, or course 
of study. 

2. Securing proper balance between ex- 
tra-curricular, regular class and intramural 
activities. 

3. Creating respect for and interest in 
the whole physical education program 
among other teachers, principals and ad- 
ministrators. 

4, Encouraging professional growth on 
the part of teachers engaged in the work. 

5. Guiding community attitudes and 
publicity regarding the function and value 
of school athletics. 

6. Co-ordinating the school program 
with work of kindred organizations which 
carry on health, physical education, ath- 
letic and recreational services. 

It would be difficult to arrange the above 
items in the order of their importance. I 
have tried to do so in formulating an an- 
nual policy, but so much depends upon the 
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size, athletic equipment and geographical 
location of the city that in this article I 
shall not venture to rate the importance 
of the items. 

The program, or course of study, is rich 
in educational possibilities. Grade place- 
ment of students by assignment of physical 
education periods first on the individual 
student program is an ideal toward which 
to work. Activities to suit the age and 
physical ability of pupils, with a minimum 
of repetition term by term, is the possible 
goal. Such programming allows proper 
consideration to be given to the health of 
pupils who may need light schedules or 
complete rest more than active participa- 
tion. The health and physical well-being 
of the pupil is of first concern. 

Securing proper balance between extra- 
curricular, regular class work and intra- 
mural activities is a live issue in most 
school systems. Often there is conflict be- 
tween interest in competitive teams and 
regular class work, with severe loss to 
both. Much could be, and has been, said 
on this subject. It does not seem reason- 
able that the carrying on of good educa- 
tional procedure in regular class work 
should involve less attention to a properly 
conducted program of athletic competition. 
Such a program can be made the most 
powerful interest and influence for good 
morale, in the majority of student bodies. 
It is incumbent upon our profession to be 
generous and broad in avoiding conflict at 
this point. All in all, teaching skills, bring- 
ing about gala days of competitive games 
with seasonal after-school intramurals, is 
another way to train future citizens in the 
wise use of leisure time, of which we have 
much. 

Creation of respect for regular physical 
education work is sorely needed in many 
systems. The popularity and publicity at- 
tending competitive activities complicate 
this problem, and form one of our profes- 
sional pitfalls. There is no substitute for 
the golden rule in this matter. If real in- 
terest is shown by those in physical edu- 
cation in the whole school program and in 
the fellow teacher who is most generally 
absorbed in his particular subject, good 
will and co-operation will follow. It is one 
thing to have directing authority in public 
education, and it is another to be able to 
bring about desired ends by patiently gain- 
ing sympathetic co-operation. This latter 
must be an accepted technique if educa- 
tional progress is to be made. 

Professional growth is so obviously nec- 
essary that it hardly needs to be empha- 
sized. If our work is to have its place in 
the sun, trained and continually improv- 
ing leadership is imperative. The super- 
visor must lead in professional organiza- 
tion, encourage summer school attendance 
and taking of leaves by teachers for ad- 
vanced study. Membership and active 
participation in professional educational 
associations should be considered a duty 
and a privilege. Personal interest in the 
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advancement and growth of teachers is of 
fundamental concern. 

It has been truly said of some communi- 
ties that the sports scribes “hire and fire 
the coaches.” Regardless of the status of 
a situation, of course this should not be the 
case. How to turn and use this editorial 
interest for best results is the problem. 
One solution is an announced policy with 
constant publicity stressing “a game for 
every boy and every boy in the game.” 
It must also be made clear that principals 
and school administrators are really in 
charge, rather than the public press. Win- 
ning teams are only a part of physical edu- 
cation responsibility. Sportsmanship and 
courtesy are as important as, or even more 
so than, winning or losing games. School 
teams are not organized and coached to 
benefit politicians or to sell real estate. 
Athletic contests have a far-reaching in- 
fluence for good, and selfish or ill-advised 
hands must not be allowed to gain control 
over the situation. Civic pride and inter- 
est are of value, but school activities be- 
long to the schools. 

In the field of public recreation, espe- 
cially, there is opportunity for close co- 
ordination with public school physical 
education. The whole problem of provid- 
ing constructive leisure time activities is 
being increasingly recognized as a respon- 
sibility of schools and municipalities. Joint 
supervision and use of grounds, fields and 
buildings, make possible definite economies 
and advantages to all concerned. Where 
reorganization is contemplated for pur- 
poses of economy or enlargement of pro- 
gram, the combined city and school recre- 
ation and physical education set-up is 
worthy of serious consideration. 

Close contact with child health work is 
also of vital concern to the physical edu- 
cation group. Social and _ recreational 
agencies need and have a right to expect 
sympathetic co-operation and professional 
fellowship from the school group. 


Pupil Leadership in 


Elementary Schools 
By Arnold F. Fink 


Director Health and Physical Education, Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania 


HE pupil leadership program de- 
scribed below is that carried out in the 
Lancaster Elementary Schools. 

At the beginning of each semester, all 
boys in each elementary school from 
grades four to six meet for the purpose 
of electing a play leader. A similar pro- 
cedure is carried out by the girls. Then 
individual meetings are held by each 
physical education class for the purpose of 
electing a class leader, either boy or girl. 
This class is then broken up into four 
squads, each squad electing a squad leader, 
either boy or girl. All of these elections 
are most dignified and colorful. 

The duties of the play leader is, briefly, 
to assume complete student responsibility 
for the physical education program, which 


includes organization of the indoor and 
outdoor recess, supervision of the before- 
and after-school period, caring for equip- 
ment, directing class and squad leaders. 
He functions, of course, under the direction 
of the physical education teacher. The 
class leader is responsible for his individual 
class period and at other times works 
under the play leader. The squad leaders 
are responsible to the class leader during 
the physical education period and to the 
play leader at all other times. 

In addition to the above, each school has 
an organization known as a Health Coun- 
cil. This group is composed of the prin- 
cipal, physical education teacher, an aca- 
demic teacher, nurse, janitor and the above 
student leaders. The Council functions 
under a definite constitution, possessing 
officers and set duties. Its members meet 
twice a month. 


Let Us Take Inventory 


of Ourselves 


By Frank J. Beier 


Physical Director, Public Schools, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


OMETIMES I wonder whether we are 

beating around the bush and raising 
a hubbub over nothing. With our confi- 
dence shaken, we are grasping like a 
drowning man at the proverbial straw. 
We are trying to keep ourselves from be- 
ing submerged, in fact from being sunk 
in this slough of despondency, called the 
depression. 

We sought health and we looked to the 
medical world; we heard science and it 
told us to get the milk and oatmeal habit. 
Then health fads of all kinds began to de- 
velop. We ate an apple a day to keep the 
doctor away. We brush our teeth twice a 
day and see the dentist twice a year. We 
have become so familiar with germs, mi- 
crobes, vitamines and calories that we have 
the temerity to call them by their first 
names, yet we are still groping and grasp- 
ing for the straw to save ourselves and 
physical education. 

We hear a kick of some kind, and in 
order to be right we change the rule in a 
game; we change our diet because some 
one says too much sugar will cause us this 
or that ailment. We load ourselves with 
antitoxin vaccines and aspirins until at 
last the physical system revolts and we 
become nervous. wrecks. Why? Simply 
because we are still groping for the straw 
and chasing the will-of-the-wisp. 

Stop! Let us stretch our legs down- 
ward and see if we can touch the bottom 
of this pool of indecision instead of thrash- 
ing around. Let us reach our hands toward 
shore and see if we cannot swim in. We 
have raised our hands toward Heaven and 
have been gesticulating for fear that we 
would reach our end, the end of physical 
education, and be lost in other educational 
maelstroms. Yet we know that the best 
way to reach death in water is to reach 
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‘THe 12™ MAN ON YOUR TEAM... 


... He shoes your players in the fleetest of sure-footed 
shoes, protects their shoulders in the sturdiest guards, 
their heads in the stoutest helmets—and he gives them 
the most accurate football a man can kick or pass. 
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toward Heaven instead of stretching out 
for shore. 

Remember, whether you believe in evo- 
lution or not, that physical matter must 
have been present before we began to 
think. The body must be present before 
it can house the mind. This is a physical 
world, even though mind is admitted to 
be more powerful than matter. 

We have permitted mind to develop and 
the body to lag behind. Yet, if my mem- 
ory of history serves me well, there was 
a time when even the mind almost went 
to sleep. We call this period of time the 
Dark Ages. With the mind in disuse and 
the body subject to abuse, it is a real won- 
der that the Renaissance was able to raise 
its head out of the mire of ignorance. 

Let us try to keep our feet on the 
ground. Let us accept the discoveries of 
science. Let us use them, but let us not 
forget the physical body. The body is the 
gift of God. It is the most perfect gift. 
It is the most perfect thing created. There 
is no other thing, animal, machine, or what 
not that can approach it in perfection. 

Is there any machine so created by man 
which has the attributes of man—one 
which can think, act, work, play, replen- 
ish itself; is self-feeding, self-propelling, 
self-operating, self-determining as is man? 
Birds or beasts come near, as comparative 
things, but never really close enough to 
make a comparison because mind in man 
causes us to disregard the comparisons. 
Any machine created by man is sooner or 
later thrown into the discard, because with- 
out the aid of man it is worthless. It may 
be more accurate, more dependable than 


man, but it cannot start of its own ac- 
cord; it cannot replenish its used parts. 
It becomes worthless without the aid of 
man power. 

Man, therefore, with all of his faults is 
the most perfect creation, and if we but 
consider him and improve his physical be- 
ing without allowing the mind to be dis- 
regarded we will have a tremendous task 
ahead of ourselves. 

We must realize that with the invention 
of each new machine we are increasing the 
leisure time of man. Let us not forget 
that fads and new “isms” are but passing 
fancies. Let us deal with man and see 
what we can do to overcome the outstand- 
ing defects. Let us try to take care of his 
leisure time by teaching him the rules of 
games, teaching him methods of keeping 
the body fit, by showing him how to live 
correctly and enjoy life, not in extreme 
but always in moderation yet not monot- 
ony. 

Let us keep him fit and keep him away 
from the doctor. Do not take this to mean 
that I have any grudge against the doctor, 
because the doctor should be here in case 
anything goes wrong with the man’s work- 
ing organs. He is the expert to whom we 
must go for advice and help. But we, as 
physical directors or conditioners of man, 
should see that he has little need for a 
doctor. 

Our slogan should be: “It is cheaper 
to keep fit than to pay a doctor to cure 
you.” 

Therefore, let us develop the physical 
side of man; help to correct the fat and 
flabby man; help to correct the anaemic 


man; help to correct all who do not come 
up to a physical standard of perfection. 
Let us help eliminate all misfits, by mak- 
ing them conscious of the beauties and 


perfections of the human being. Let us 
make man feel the consciousness and the 
thrill of accomplishment and _ results 
through physical effort. 

If we look into the eyes of the boy who 
has just romped in the snow, or has just 
come from an invigorating swim, we will 
see mirrored back at us the joys of life. 

This is our task. We must see that man 
learns to live with and within his physical 
being. We must not cast all of our old 
types of exercise and work overboard into 
this sea of restlessness. We must not ac- 
cept every new stunt, just because it is 
new. We must keep abreast of the times, 
surely, but we must not forsake the old 
standards. e 

As physical directors, we should weigh 
and take stock of ourselves and see that 
the work that we offer is interesting, bene- 
ficial, safe and sane. We must be sure 
that we have faith in ourselves and know 
our subject well enough to put it across. 
We must be able to live up to our own 
teachings. 

Take inventory of yourself and deter- 
mine whether you are a fit person to teach 
physical education; be a real man or 
woman. But do not become a “model” 
man or woman, because one definition of a 
“model” is “a small sized imitation of the 
real thing.” In other words, be human, 
do things in moderation, be yourself, try 
to be good in being as well as in perform- 
ance. 


How the Football Rules 


Committee Functions 


EETINGS of the Football Rules 
M Committee of the National Col- 
legiate Athletic Association, held 
at Green Hill Farms, Overbrook, Pennsyl- 
vania, February 11 to 13, 1933, started 
with a dinner meeting Friday evening, at 
which time all those admitted to the Rules 
Committee group came together for the 
first time officially. From that time on, 
the group remained intact until the closing 
meeting. Meetings were held on the fol- 
lowing schedule: 
Friday Evening—Preparation of agenda. 
General discussion of procedures. Pas- 
sage of resolutions, etc. (This meeting 
lasted from dinner until 11:30 P. M.) 
Saturday Morning—8:00 o’clock break- 
fast, private dining room, no one pres- 
ent excepting Committee members, 
followed by rules meeting until 12:30 
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By Floyd A. Rowe 
Secretary-Treasurer, District Board, North- 
eastern District, Ohio High School 
Athletic Association 

o’clock. 

Lunch—1:00 o’clock, followed by rules 
meeting until 4:45. 

Dinner—6:30 o’clock, followed by rules 
meeting until 11:30 P. M. 

Sunday Morning—9:00 o’clock breakfast, 
Rules Committee meeting following im- 
mediately thereafter. Session until about 
11:30. 

Meetings were conducted in an informal 
manner and yet with maintenance of order 
so that every member of the group heard 
all of the remarks of every other member 
of the group directed to any particular 
subject. The formality of securing recog- 
nition of the chairman was only necessary 
a few times because of the fact that the 
entire group extended the courtesy of per- 
sonal expression of opinion to every other 
member. 


When the chairman called upon any in- 
dividual to speak on any subject, utmost 
attention was given the speaker at all 
times. 

Another matter which it seems is 
worthy of comment is the manner in 
which the rule changes themselves were 
passed upon. First of all, each item was 
freely discussed. If there seemed to be 
any unanimity of opinion that changes in 
the rule in question should be made, the 
matter was included in the agenda for the 
next day and further discussion was again 
invited at that time. This was done for 
the express purpose of permitting every 
one ample opportunity to think through 
any suggested change for the purpose of 
bringing further light upon the matter at 
a following meeting. 

When any noticeable amount of oppo- 
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sition made itself known to any change, 
it was usually disposed of by the statement 
of the chairman that “Since this is op- 
posed, it will be brought up for discussion 
at another time,” or “No change will be 
made at this time.” 

Preparation of Agenda 

Some weeks prior to the meeting, every 
member of the Rules Committee was given 
notice by the secretary to the effect that, 
if he had suggested rules changes, these 
suggestions should be forwarded at the 
earliest possible time. These suggested 
changes then were included in the agenda, 
rule by rule, section by section. 

At the time of the opening meeting of 
the Committee, members present were 
asked if they had further suggestions they 
wished to have included in the agenda. 
Some few members had received sugges- 
tions since mailing lists to the secretary. 
These suggestions were placed in the 
agenda in the proper places. 

This method of preparation of the 
agenda gave every member an opportunity 
to include suggestions for presentation to 
the group without the mark of personal- 
ity; that is, in general, no member of the 
Committee knew which member had pre- 
sented any one of the suggestions. It later 
developed that recommended changes were 
either made or discarded entirely upon 
their merits. In certain instances, the 
chairman freely called upon certain mem- 
bers to present their viewpoints on certain 
suggested changes since they, being inter- 
ested, could better present them to the 
group than could the chairman. The point 
of interest, however, is that in general all 
suggested changes were considered entirely 
impersonally. This is an important item 
to bear in mind. 

Meetings—How Conducted 

After the preparation of agenda as de- 
scribed, the discussion of rules followed in 
a most orderly fashion, beginning with 
Page 3, Rule 1, Section 1, and going on 
through the book in order, referring from 
time to time back to another rule, or over 
to another rule not yet reached. Discus- 
sion was always continued by this definite 
progress through the book, rule by rule, 
section by section, and page by page. 

Committees 

In general, the actual work of the writ- 
ing of the rules is done by a committee 
known as the “Codification Committee.” 
Rules in which changes were to be made 
were discussed until there was a clear un- 
derstanding as to just what the change was 
to be. When this point was reached, the 
matter was referred to the Codification 
Committee. It was the duty of this com- 
mittee to word the rule properly and to 
make such changes in other rules as might 
be necessary in order to carry out the in- 
tent of the change of the rule under dis- 
cussion. 

There was another committee to which 
controversial matters were referred for 
consolidation and further discussion. This 
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committee was known as the “Standing 
Committee.” Such matters as the side 
line zone change, on which a variety of 
opinion had been expressed, yet where ma- 
jority opinion favored some change, were 
referred to this committee. It became the 
duty, then, of this committee to discuss 
these matters with those presenting diverg- 
ing views, and out of these views to draw 
up and recommend rules for unanimous 
adoption. 

In general, however, the work of the 
Rules Committee itself was done as a com- 
mittee of the whole. 

Attitude of the Committee 

As mentioned in the topic under “Prep- 
aration of Agenda” the attitude of the 
Rules Committee was entirely impersonal. 
The group was gathered together for the 
distinct purpose of making such changes 
in the football rules as would make of the 
game of football a better game for players 
and spectators. The attitude of the group 
was highly professional in regard to its 
concentration upon this one point; namely, 
its desire to improve the game of football. 

(I would like to make this one personal 
observation at this point. I have had many 
opportunities in my twenty-five years of 
educational service to attend committee 
meetings of one sort and another. With 
but few exceptions, I have never attended 
a meeting where there was as much con- 
centrated attention given the matter at 
hand as was shown at this particular 
meeting. Of course the type of member- 
ship and the size of the committee had a 
great deal to do with this atmosphere of 
professional interest—there being no mem- 
bers of the group who were not conversant 
with the duty at hand and intensely inter- 
ested in it.) 

The attitude of the entire group toward 
the secondary schools was a particularly 
interesting one. Without thought that a 
secondary school man was for the first time 
in attendance as an invited spectator, al- 
most every member of the group at one 
time or another raised the question as to 
how this or that suggested change would 
affect the secondary school boy and the 
secondary school game. At first I was 
actually surprised by this attitude of real 
interest in the secondary school angle of 
the rules. It soon became evident, how- 
ever, as time passed on that the attitude 
was a real one and that it had without 
question been present in all other meetings 
up to this one I was privileged to attend. 


Facts About the Committee Itself 

The actual Committee which met and 
discussed the rules this year was composed 
of men who together represent the follow- 
ing types of football experience: 

121 years—rules making 

116 years—playing experience 

423 years—experience in football offici- 

— ating, coaching, or directing 

660 years—total interested experience 

It was interesting to note the Commit- 
tee at work. Some question would come 


up relative to a certain rule. Almost im- 
mediately some one would raise the ques- 
tion as to whether any one had ever seen 
the condition described occur. Oftentimes, 
the reply would be “No; no one has ever 
seen the thing happen.” When this situa- 
tion was the case, the rule was usually left 
as it was without further discussion. After 
all, if in 660 years of closely observed 
football a certain thing had not happened, 
there is little chance that it will happen at 
least in the next year. 

So it was with the work of the Com- 
mittee. When one stops to consider the 
fact that the men there represented 121 
years of rules making experience with ap- 
proximately 540 years of playing, coaching, 
officiating and managing experience, one 
begins to realize the actual power the Com- 
mittee has to present to football from a 
rules making standpoint. 

Rules Discussed 

There were actually forty-three sections 
of the rules taken up and discussed at con- 
siderable length as separate, distinct topics. 
In addition to this, almost every other rule 
and section in the book came up for at 
least discussion in regard to whether or 
not any one saw any reason for a change 
in it. 

Under the administration of the Rules 
Committee, members may not give out in- 
formation in regard to rules discussed. 
Therefore, this report will cover only the 
discussion on the two rules which the Rules 
Committee agreed should be given out 
prior to the issuance of the rules them- 
selves. These two rules are as follows: 

First, change in the wording regarding 
clipping, making all blocking from the rear 
clipping, and changing the penalty from 
twenty-five to fifteen yards. This was 
done because of a desire to save players 
from injury which might result from block- 
ing from the rear. 

The other rule in which a change was 
made was in regard to the marking of the 
field affecting the position of the ball after 
certain types of play. Two side zones— 
10 yards in width—were established to be 
marked as the 15-yard lines are now 
marked. Whenever a ball becomes dead in 
either of these 10-yard zones, the ball is 
to be immediately moved out to the 10- 
yard line. Even should a player run out 
of bounds, the ball will be taken in only 
10 yards. 

The purpose of this rule is to make un- 
necessary the side line play by which a 
team, finding itself near the side lines, 
steps out of bounds with the ball in or- 
der to secure advantage by having it car- 
ried in 15 yards. The monotony of this 
play and its general uselessness were dis- 
cussed at length, and after two other pro- 
posals, the 10-yard zone was established. 
There was also the safety element to con- 
sider. Offensive players under the old rule 
made extraordinary efforts to carry the 
ball out of bounds to gain the 15-yard po- 
sition advantage. Defensive players, on 
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To Stand Such Punishment! 


Shoes that hold up through the hardest scrimmages and come through ready 
for more punishment can be truly called All American football shoes. 


Tough kangaroo uppers cut from one piece of leather—no half way methods 
will do. Moulded sole leather counters that fit and stand up. Hard 
waterproof box toes that will not soften up in the mud. A riveted cleat at- 
tachment that positively will not turn or back up in the sole. 


Witch-Elk football shoes are made to stand up and take more abuse than 
the man who wears them. They come in a variety of styles to answer every 
playing demand. 





560K. Genuine blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight oak 
sole. Comes equipped with regulation detachable cleats. 


563. Genuine blueback kangaroo uppers. Straight oak 
sole. Goodyear welt construction. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 


567K. Genuine blueback kangaroo uppers. Flexible oil 
tanned shanks. Sprint model. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 


511. Genuine blueback kangaroo uppers. Flexible oil 
tanned shanks that won’t crack or break. Sprint model. 
Goodyear welt construction. Comes equipped with 
regulation detachable cleats. 
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the contrary, made the same extraordinary 
efforts to effect the downing of the ball in 
the field of play close to the side line. This 
condition affected the safety of the play- 
ers. The change in rule then should be 
beneficial from an injury standpoint. 
Recommendations 

It certainly seems that the secondary 
schools should continue to maintain ad- 
visory membership in this group. Cer- 
tainly no secondary school group of men 
can be got together who could possibly 
compare in rules making experience, foot- 
ball knowledge, etc., with the men on the 
Committee. For purely selfish reasons, 
therefore, secondary schools should con- 
tinue to maintain this advisory contact, if 
possible. 

Supposing, then, that the secondary 


schools continue this advisory membership, 
it would seem wise to offer the men who 
are to represent the secondary schools’ 
opinion an opportunity to secure sec- 
ondary school thought regarding rules 
changes from substantially the entire 
United States, these suggested changes to 
become a part of the agenda of the meet- 
ing, the same as suggested changes coming 
from other sources. From my experience, 
I would certainly say without hesitation 
that any suggestions presented to the Com- 
mittee, having behind them any founda- 
tion in the consensus of secondary school 
people, would receive most careful atten- 
tion. In my judgment, it would be en- 
tirely unnecessary to have a secondary 
school man or men present to secure a fair 
and complete hearing for any suggestion. 


Certainly there were suggestions presented 
and given fair hearing that came from peo- 
ple not present and having no representa- 
tion. 

Probably the means of securing this ma- 
jority of opinion at least expense would 
be through the various states affiliated 
with the National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associations. Since 
there are states not represented by the 
National Federation, the opinions of those 
states should also be secured through their 
state organizations and presented along 
with the suggestions of the states affiliated 
with the National Federation. This seems 
advisable because of the fact that second- 
ary school opinion is desired and should 
be expressed, whether or not membership 
in the National Federation is involved. 


Conducting an Intramural Athletic 
Program With Limited Facilities 


HIS article is written primarily for 

those intramural directors who are 

handicapped by limited facilities in 
conducting a program of intramural ath- 
letics. The situation outlined and the com- 
ments made are pointed at college and uni- 
versity conditions, but it is felt by the 
author that they are also applicable to 
secondary schools. It is unquestionably 
true that many intramural departments 
are faced with the necessity of promoting 
an athletic program for all-students with 
few facilities availabie for doing so. Per- 
haps some considerations drawn from the 
bag of experience may be helpful to others 
who are faced with this problem. 

The major premise in this situation will 
be the number of students that may be 
accommodated in the program. The intra- 
mural program is designed to supply op- 
portunities for all students to participate 
in sports. Its inception in many places 
was an answer to the criticism leveled at 
the intercollegiate branch of athletics, 
which is that the training of a few physi- 
cally superior students is emphasized, 
while the majority of students with aver- 
age or inferior ability are neglected. Of 
course, intramural directors keep other 
objectives in mind, such as: protecting and 
improving the health of students through 
physical examinations and careful super- 
vision of the more strenuous sports; in- 
suring the realization of the social and 
character values inherent in athletics; and 
promoting sports which will be valuable 
for leisure time use, and which will act 
as carry-over sports for later life. How- 
ever, as stated, the major consideration of 
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By H. Harrison Clarke 


Director of Intramural Athletics 
Syracuse University 


this article is the number that may partici- 
pate in the intramural program. In what 
way may the largest number of students 
be accommodated? 
A Typical Situation 
T the outset it would be advisable to 
consider the nature of a situation 
where facilities are limited. This may not 
be the average condition, but it is at least 
typical of many places known to the au- 
thor. In a number of schools, one gym- 
nasium only is available for all athletic 
use, while the number of playing fields 
may vary from one to three or four. A 
university with three fields would be in 
much the same situation as a high school 
with one. In either case, the representa- 
tive teams quite largely monopolize these 
facilities. 
In a typical university situation, the one 





H. Harrison Clarke 


large gymnasium floor may be used after- 
noon and evening by the freshman and 
varsity basketball teams. If three ath- 
letic fields are available, they are often 
used by freshman and varsity football and 
soccer teams in the fall, while the stadium 
remains idle for the purpose of keeping the 
turf in condition for Saturday football 
games. In the spring, these fields are used 
by the freshman and varsity baseball and 
lacrosse teams, while in the stadium spring 
football and track hold sway. A swim- 
ming pool is also available in most cases, 
and possibly a few tennis and handball 
courts. 

In many educational institutions, the 
administration will not permit a radical 
disturbance of the varsity sports’ pro- 
gram, even if that disturbance is justifi- 
able from the standpoint of the greatest 
benefit to the largest number of students. 
Consequently, the intramural program 
must be sandwiched into the varsity sched- 
ule of practice. The problem here is to 
organize an intramural program which 
will include the majority of a student body 
numbering approximately 2,500 men. 

Survey of Facilities 

HE first step that the director should 

take in developing an intramural pro- 
gram with a situation as outlined above 
is to survey the extent to which the avail- 
able. athletic facilities are being used. He 
should familiarize himself with the var- 
sity teams’ schedules of practice and 
games, the fields or floor areas being used 
and the hours at which they are used. 
He should discover whether additional 
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Athletic Headquarters 


Headquarters for 95% of the Athletic Teams who compete with the University 
of Chicago, and who play at Soldiers Field in Grant Park. 


Families of Officials and Coaches from our great Universities and Colleges 
throughout the United States always stop here because they know from past expe- 
riences that the Windermere is the finest hotel in the Great South Side of Chicago. 


Athletes who have been graduated continue to stop at the Windermere, and rec- 
ommend it to their friends as The place to live. It is the nearest hotel to Stagg field, 
Bartlett Gymn and the University of Chicago’s huge New Field House—just a few 
blocks away. Many of the players on the Chicago White Sox Baseball Team make 
their home at the Windermere. 


The Windermere is the permanent home of scores of Chicago’s finest families— 
they enjoy and welcome the College Athlete. 


Beautiful hotel suites, as well as the last word in kitchenette apartments of two 
to six rooms are available and meet the needs of the most exacting people. And lest 
we forget—Windermere Food served in our three Dining Rooms is enjoyed by all 
who love good things to eat. A Special Chef trained in the requirements of athletes’ 
meals prepares all food for teams that stop here. 


Athletic Directors and Track Coaches of Colleges and Universities from Coast 
to Coast will meet at the Windermere on June 16th to 17th on the occasion of the 
Twelfth Annual Meeting of the National Collegiate Athletic Association which 
will be held at Soldiers Field. 


plotels \findermere 


Ward B. James, Manager 
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SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


July 3 to Aug. 5, 1933 


INTERNATIONAL 
Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE 
Springfield, Mass. 


School of Coaching 
Baseball, Les Mann, Springfield, 
(first half); Basketball, Dr. F. C. 
(Phog) Allen, University of Kan- 
sas, (first half); Dancing for Men, 
Ted Shawn, New York City, (first 
half); Football, Andrew (Andy) 
Kerr, Colgate University, (first 
half); Swimming, T. K. Cureton, 
Jr., Springfield College; Tennis, J. 
D. Brock, Springfield College; 
Track, Earl Thomson, Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, (first half). 


Physical Education 
Practice 
Calisthenics; dancing; drills and 
exhibitions; heavy apparatus; light 
apparatus; swimming; etc. 


Physical Education 

Theory 
Administration of physical edu- 
cation; anatomy; mechanics and 
kinesiology; comparative anatomy; 
corrective gymnastics; first aid; 
gymnastic therapeutics; physical 
education seminar; physiological 
problems in training; physiology; 
problems in physical education 
(seminar); psychology of physical 
education; theories and techniques 
of teaching; treatment of athletic 
injuries. 

General Education 
American and English literature; 
applied physics; educational psy- 
chology; educational sociology; 
educational statistics; French; his- 
tory of modern Europe; history of 
United States foreign relations; 
mental hygiene; psychology of in- 
dividual differences; psychology of 
teaching, teaching practices in sec- 
ondary schools. 


Character Education and 
Human Relations 
Character education; heredity, eu- 
genics and evolution; introduction 
to social case work and agency 
service; personal and_ vocational 
guidance. 


For particulars, address 
G. B. AFFLECK, Director 








small areas may be found which could be 
used. In this way, every play space may 
be charted and a time schedule estab- 
lished. The director may thus determine 
when and where games may be played and 
insure the maximum use of all available 
areas. 

Such situations as the following may be 
discovered to prove helpful: 

1, A number of small areas may be dis- 
covered which can be used for certain 
games. For example: touch football may 
be satisfactorily adapted to areas as small 
as 125 feet by 200 feet. This would allow 
for the use of small spaces, and it would 
be possible for three games to be played 
simultaneously on a regulation football 
field. Playground ball may also be played 
on these fields in the spring. 

Horseshoe pitching courts may be placed 
in odd corners, and, incidentally, the cost 
for this activity is slight. Horseshoe 
pitching can and should be made readily 
available to the students. If pitching 
spaces are placed in close proximity to the 
various college buildings, they will be used 
largely by students for informal play. 
This procedure is very satisfactory in prac- 
tice. 

2. A study of the various intercollegiate 
schedules may indicate that fields or floors 
are vacant on Saturday afternoons when 
teams are away, or when games are being 
played in the evening. The intramural de- 
partment may readily utilize these spaces 
for its games, and many contests may be 
scheduled for this time. 

A survey of the practice schedules of 
varsity teams may also indicate opportuni- 
ties to schedule intramural games. In the 
fall, for example, it may be the custom 
of the varsity football team to practice in 
the stadium the day before a game. It 
this is the case, the regular football prac- 
tice fields are idle, and intramural games 
may be played on them. Also, when in- 
tercollegiate teams are on road trips, they 
may leave a day or two in advance of the 
game, and thus make available fields for 
intramural competition. Other situations 
of a similar nature may be discovered from 
a study of varsity practice and game 
schedules. 

3. In this survey of facilities, it may be 
discovered that play areas are idle during 
certain hours of the day. Unfortunately, 
in many colleges and universities, it is dif- 
ficult to schedule intramural contests 
earlier than 4:00 P. M. Consequently, 
both intramural and intercollegiate teams 
need the facilities at the same time, so 
that this source of gaining additional play 
space has very definite limitations. How- 
ever, in a pinch, it would be possible to 
schedule basketball games during the din- 
ner hour at night and on Saturday after- 
noons, and baseball games in the early 
morning and during the twilight hours of 
the evening. In this respect, daylight sav- 
ing time in the spring is a big help. 

4. It may be possible, perhaps, for cer- 





tain of the intercollegiate teams so to or- 
ganize their practice that they can double 
up on the use of play space, thus releasing 
certain areas for the intramural depart- 
ment. A suggestion would be for fresh- 
man and varsity teams to practice together 
either all the time or on certain days. 
Possibly, too, the stadium could be used. 
This is often objected to in the fall, as has 
been suggested, but in the spring this ob- 
jection is not so serious. Also, fall track 
should be given serious consideration as 
an intramural sport as the track is usually 
idle in the autumn. 

5. The use of facilities by “off-season” 
varsity teams is open to very serious ques- 
tion where facilities are limited and such 
use would necessitate a curtailment of the 
intramural program. Spring football and 
fall lacrosse come under this category, and 
should be strenuously objected to by the 
intramural department. That these sports 
monopolize facilities for a comparatively 
few students during their regular season is 
enough without making it a year-around 
proposition. 

Choice of Sports 

TUDENTS are primarily interested in 

the recreational aspects of the intra- 
mural program, and physical development 
is a minor consideration. (This was defi- 
nitely determined at Syracuse University 
through a questionnaire sent to all intra- 
mural managers.) Students are far more 
interested in going out and playing a game 
for the sport involved than they are in 
going through a period of training in prep- 
aration for the contests. Sports that re- 
quire training for participation, and cer- 
tain ones should if they are to be used, do 
not attract the students as do the recrea- 
tional sports. For this reason, track meets, 
cross-country runs, boxing, wrestling, foot- 
ball and rugby will not receive so large a 
student participation as will basketball, 
touch football and playground ball. 

The cue here for the intramural depart- 
ment is to promote the highly recreational 
sports first, and, if conditions and facilities 
permit, the more vigorous sports later. 
Furthermore, sports that require condi- 
tioning necessitate the use of play spaces 
for practice, which would also mitigate 
against them where play areas are over- 
crowded. 

Although students naturally rally around 
the recreational sports, it should be kept in 
mind that practically any sport may be 
made popular if accompanied by high- 
pressure salesmanship in the form of pub- 
licity. Interest must be artificially created 
or tradition developed through the empha- 
sis placed on certain sports in the varsity 
program. An outstanding personality on 
the coaching staff may also be ipfluential 
in popularizing such sports as football and 
cross-country running. 

Organizing Competition 
E only excuse for the use of the tour- 
nament type of competition in an in- 
tramural program is when time is short or 
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Riddell track shoes are fast making for them- 
selves a name equal to that of our football shoes. 
They feature an interchangeable spike that works. 

The soles of our track shoes are reinforced with 





RIDDELL 


Quality TRACK SHOES 














a steel plate. The fixture binds the sole together 
in such a way that the spikes cannot punch up into 
the foot. We make them in two grades, Yellow 
and Blue Back Genuine Australian Kangaroo. 





Style S 


Style S—A very fine model. A 
light but very durable glove fit- 
ting yellow back sprint shoe. 
Hand turned. School price, 
$6.50. 








Yellow Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 


Style JP (Right) 
Style JP—Pole vaulting shoe. 
Hand turned. High top. Six 
spikes in tap and one spike in 
heel. School price, $9.00. 








Style JY 
Style JY—Long distance run- 
ning, walking or indoor track 
shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole 
and heel. No spikes. School 
price, $8.00. 


Style J 


Style J—Field or jumping shoe. 


Has counter and 
in heel. School 


Hand turned. 
two spikes 
price, $7.50. 





Style JX 
Style SZ Style JX—Cross country. Hand 
Style SZ—Broad jumping shoe. turned. ” spikes in top. 
Hand turned. Eight spikes in Cushion heel. School price, 
tap. School price, $8.00. $8.00. 





Style N 
Style N—A hand turned run- 
ning shoe. School price, $3.75. 
The best track shoe made for 
this price. 





Blue Back Kangaroo Shoes 


with interchangeable spikes 


Sty: 
Style KP—Pole vaulting shoe. 
Hand turned. High top. 
spikes in tap and one spike in 


heel. School price, $7.50. 


le KP 


Six 








«a 


Style K 
Style K — Field or 


shoe. 
spikes in heel. 
50. 


o- 


jumping 
Welt construction. Two Style KY 
School price, 

Style KY—Long distance run- 
ning, walking or indoor track 


shoe. Hand turned. Darex sole 


Style 75 


Style 75—Field or jumping shoe. 








Style NZ Style KX 
Style NZ—Broad jumping shoe. Style KX—Cross_ country. 
Hand turned with eight spikes Hand turned. %” spikes in 





Censtruction similar to that of the and heel. No spikes. School in tap as in SZ. School price, tap and cushion heel. School 
K. School price, $4.25. price, $4.50. $4.50. price, $4.50. 
stie.. | FOOTBALL AND Rant km 

Spikes — Interchange- Track Laces—36” lace. Per gross laces 

tae a tes oe BASKETBALL (72 pairs). School price, $1.35. 

door tracks. %” for ‘ 

indoor dirt tracks and Extra Baseball Spikes 

ur 

Peay pon ——- SHOES Toe part, 8c each. Heel part, 7c each. 

$0.05. 


Track Wrench Write for 


Track Wrench—A tool steel socket 
wrench used for changing spikes. School 
price, $0.35. 





catalogues showing 
our complete line. 


new 1933 

Style N, S, K, J, and 75 are carried in 

stock. The other numbers are carried in 
small quantities. 
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UTAH AGGIE 


COACHING SCHOOL 
June § to 9, Inclusive 


Vv 


FOOTBALL 
Harry G. Kipke 
University of Michigan 
v 
BASKETBALL 
G. Ott Romney 
Brigham Young University 
Vadal Peterson 
University of Utah 
E. L. Romney 
Utah State Agricultural College 


Homer Warner 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


v 
Regular Summer Session 


June 5 to July 14 
Vv 


UTAH STATE 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 






















ANNOUNCING 
the 1933 Fourth Annual 


COACHES SCHOOL 
At Gustavus 
Adolphus College 
ST. PETER, MINN. 


6--DAYS--6 
Aug. 28 to Sept. 2 


SAM WILLIMAN, Ohio State 
Outstanding Big Ten Football coach 
will be here with his entire staff. 


FRANCIS SCHMIDT, Texas Christian 
The southwestern wizard of the 
single wing back. 


MARSHALL DIEBOLD, Carleton 
Winner of 50 straight basketball 
games and three midwest titles. 


WESLEY FESLER, Harvard 
All American—head basketball coach 
at Harvard. 


DAVE WOODWARD, U. of Minn. 
Outstanding trainer of the Big Ten. 
Tuition: $15.00 Write for Information 

















GEORGE B. MYRUM 
St. Peter, Minn. 






where facilities are limited. The tourna- 
ment violates the fundamental intramural 
principle of equal participation for all stu- 
dents, as after the first round of play, one- 
half of the contestants are eliminated. 
Thus, only one-half of the contestants par- 
ticipate in more than one game. These are 
supposedly the poorer players, or else 
they would not have been defeated. Con- 
sequently, not only do we eliminate the 
majority of our players but we also em- 
phasize competition for the better athletes. 
This is exactly the criticism leveled at the 
varsity athletic program—‘“emphasis on a 
few superior athletes.” 

League or round-robin play, however, 
meets this criticism with an equal oppor- 
tunity for each student, as all play a series 
of games or matches. To determine cham- 
pionships in any sport where the number 
of teams is greater than may be entered 
in one league will necessitate the better 
teams playing a few more games in inter- 
league play-offs. However, all teams 
should be allowed to participate as often as 
the time and facilities will permit. 

Placing the entire emphasis on winning, 
as is the case in tournament play, is also 
a mistake. To be sure, winning is impor- 
tant, but the intramural emphasis is 
avowedly on participation. The more 
thoroughly students realize that the intra- 
mural program is their opportunity to 
play for the enjoyment of the game and 
to benefit from social contacts in meeting 
other students, the more successful will 
be the results. The usual tendency to em- 
phasize winning is evidenced in a number 
of ways, as, for example, through awards, 
point systems, the establishment of cham- 
pionships, and even keeping the scores of 
the games. A certain amount of this em- 
phasis is necessary, but, as the number of 
students increases who play the game be- 
cause they like it, the greater the success 
that will accrue to the program and the 
fewer the teams that will forfeit’ their 
games. Intramural departments should, 
therefore, promote this attitude among 
their students, and the elimination of the 
tournament type of play is a step in that 
direction. 


There comes a time in most intramural 
programs when it is a choice of eliminating 
a sport altogether or conducting it with 
the fewest possible number of games. The 
elimination tournament at such a time may 
be justified. The director, however, should 
study his playing dates and spaces care- 
fully to be sure this is the only alternative. 
In some cases, it may be advisable to abol- 
ish the sport from the intramural program 
entirely. For example, if the university 
has but two handball courts that are in 
continuous use by students for infor- 
mal play, it is questionable if they should 
be scheduled for use by the department. 
The students are receiving great value 
from their use without organizing them for 
competition. 


It may perhaps be advantageous to in- 


dicate the number of games necessitated by 
the various methods of organizing compe- 
tition. 

The tournament plan is the shortest 
method of arriving at a championship. 
Small leagues are a little better, however, 
as all teams play more than one game, and 
only a few more games are necessary. 
Probably the best method of organizing 
competition is to form leagues of five and 
six teams. This will allow all teams to 
compete continuously for a longer period 
of time. The aim should be not only to 
get student participation, but to allow for 
continued participation by all students. 

The month of March is often an idle ath- 
letic month, as it comes between the win- 
ter and spring seasons. Winter intercol- 
legiate programs are at an end and it is 
too early for the spring sports to begin. 
In determining the number of games to be 
played during the winter, this month 
should be given special consideration by 
the intramural department. Without care- 
ful planning in advance, it is easy to allow 
gymnasium facilities to remain idle for two 
or three weeks during this time. Leagues 
should be made large enough so that play 
will extend to the beginning of the outdoor 
program in the spring. 

Miscellaneous 

NUMBER of minor considerations 

may be noted which will help increase 
the effectiveness of the intramural pro- 
gram and make it available for a larger 
number of students. One of these consid- 
erations is to shorten the periods of the 
games, or to play a fewer number of in- 
nings. By playing six-minute quarters in 
basketball, a game may be completed in 
three-quarters of an hour. Thus, the effi- 
ciency of the basketball courts may be in- 
creased 25 per cent. Four games may be 
played in the time required for three games 
of regulation length. Also, a baseball game 
may be played in from one hour to one 
hour and one-half. 

A second consideration applicable to 
basketball is to play cross-ways of the 
court. Two, three or four games may be 
played simultaneously if different toned 
whistles are used. It would be possible 
for sixty-four basketball teams to play on 
a single Saturday afternoon on the same 
floor, if four courts may be used. 


Conclusion 

QUESTIONABLY, facilities can be 

utilized to a greater extent than they 
now are in many places. The suggestions 
made in this article are not all-inclusive. 
A careful study of this problem will indi- 
cate many ways to develop intramural 
competition. Intramural men naturally dis- 
like using the leavings of the intercollegiate 
program, but often one cannot be the 
chooser. The intramural director should 
attempt a more equitable division of play 
facilities, or the purchase of additional 
play areas for use of his department. In 
the meantime, available facilities should be 
used to the maximum. 
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What Coaches Say of 
PRACTICAL BASKETBALL 


the newest book on basketball. written by 


By WARD L. (Piggie) LAMBERT 
Head Basketball Coach, Purdue University 


From a Kentucky Coach 


In my estimation, the book is of immeasurable value to the young 
coach who is just starting out, as it places plenty of emphasis on 
certain fundamentals which are likely to be overlooked. I have 
studied the books of several noted basketball coaches and sincerely 
believe that Mr. Lambert’s book is the most satisfactory from the 
viewpoint of both coach and player. 


I believe that the book is very suitable for and adaptable to 
high school players, as it is written in a very direct manner, is 
well filled with diagrams and illustrations and contains very little 
“fill in” material. 


The outstanding points of the book as I see it are: 


1. The space and attention given to fundamentals. (Many books 
give very little attention to fundamentals, placing most emphasis 
on offensive plays, offensive systems, different defenses, etc., which, 
in themselves, are of little value unless the correct emphasis has 
been placed on fundamentals.) 


2. The correctness and exactness used in explaining the Purdue 
fast-break system. 


3. The excellent use of diagrams. 


There are many other fine points of the book, but the ones 
mentioned are especially so to me. 


From an Ohio Coach 


From a coach’s standpoint, Mr. Lambert’s new book on basket- 
ball contains interesting material on every phase of basketball tech- 
nique. Outstanding in the book is the material covering all the 
fundamentals of basketball, knowledge of which is the underlying 
reason for Lambert’s success as a coach. A team must be master 
of the fundamentals to gain the top in basketball. 


Mr. Lambert has illustrated his discussion on the various pivots 
and other maneuvers so that even the average school boy can 
understand and perform each play. Coaches and players alike will 
benefit greatly from a careful study of this book. 


From an Indiana Coach 


I find that Practical Basketball is an extraordinary book on 
the game. It contains sound material that a coach can use. The 
book is well named. Most of the books on basketball are on the 
theory of the game and not practical basketball. The illustrations 
are almost perfect, and each fundamental is well taken care of in 
every case. 


Every member of my first squad read the book and each one 
said that the book was easy to understand. The players received 
a great deal of knowledge from the chapters on defense, offense, 
team defense and team offense. 


I keep the book in the varsity dressing room and always before 
or after each practice I find someone looking over the material. 


From an Indiana Coach 


I consider Mr. Lambert’s book, Practical Basketball, as the out- 
standing book of its kind on the market at the present time. 
make this statement after having made comparisons with similar 
— IEE. a's 6 aise sunasenn se PE PO PE eR bry pate . 
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I consider the book outstanding in the following points: 


1. It is complete. (It covers all fundamentals and several dif- 
ferent styles of play.) 


2. It is explicit. 


3. It makes the complicated fundamentals and styles of play 
appear very simple. 


4. It may be used advantageously by anyone who is coaching 
basketball, regardless as to whether he is a high school, prep school 
or college coach. 


5. Several of my players who have read parts of this book have 
remarked about the clearness of the explanations and the assistance 
which it has been to them in mastering fundamentals. 


From a Pennsylvania Coach 


Just a word of commendation on the splendid book which you 
released for the benefit of basketball coaches. Practi Basketball 
is a winner; truthfully the most useful book of any of my large 
collection on the subject of basketball. I am sure many other 
coaches must feel the same way about it. 


I am most anxious to take a course in coaching this summer 
under your personal direction. Will you be good enough at your 
convenience to write me where you will conduct courses this 
summer and their approximate dates? 


(From a personal letter direct to Mr. Lambert.) 


From an Indiana Coach 


The book is very satisfactory from both a coach’s and a student’s 
viewpoint. It has many outstanding features which make it useful 
for everyone. The arrangement of the book pleases me very 
much. Mr. Lambert has broken the game of basketball up into its 
several fundamental techniques, such as passing, shooting, offense, 
defense, etc. He discusses each of the phases in their practical de- 
tail. This is an ideal arrangement for the coach, for it enables him 
to brush up quickly on any of these departments. 


I also like Lambert’s idea of giving several drills at the end of 
each discussion on the various fundamentals. We all realize that 
drills are necessary to establish basketball fundamentals with our 
players, but at times we coaches are at a loss for the correct drill 
for our players. The book solves this problem. 


While the recent basketball season, with its triumphs and its defeats, is fresh in your mind, read 
PRACTICAL BASKETBALL. You will agree with other coaches who have read this newest book on 
basketball coaching. Now is the time to begin building for next year. 


Price: $4.00 C. O. D. in the U. S. A. (Postage Additional) 
Postage Prepaid: $4.25 in the U. S. A. 
Foreign Price: $4.00 Plus Postage (No C. O. D.) 


The ATHLETIC JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


6858 Glenwood Avenue 


for APRIL, 1933 
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Spring Football Tournament 


NLESS some motive is established 

there is never the desire to achieve 
any great skill in spring football. A game 
at the end of spring practice is sufficient 
motivation for the select group, but does 
not provide an equal opportunity for the 
younger or undeveloped student. I have 
found that some sort of tournament in ad- 
dition to a regular game will create a much 
greater interest. 

To make the tournament a success sev- 
eral things must be kept in mind. (1) 
It must be conducted in such a manner as 
not to place too great a premium on purely 
physical ability. (2) It must not contain 
elements which handicap greatly the in- 
dividual of smaller size. (3) As far as pos- 
sible, all of the events should be scored 
objectively. (4) The individual score 
should not be posted or given out until the 
tournament is completed. The reason for 
this is that an individual may lose interest 
and not compete so well if he thinks his 
score is low early in the tournament. (5) 
Any awards to be given out should be dis- 
played before the tournament begins and 
handed out as soon as it is completed. 

The following plan of events is one de- 
vised for a high school of 225 students with 
a turn-out of about fifty boys for spring 
football. The program is in charge of one 
coach with the assistance of three or four 
senior lettermen and the football manager 
for the coming fall. Two weeks are spent 
in teaching individual technique with 
about three nights each week devoted to 
theory and strategy. The third week is 
spent with the tournament in the first 
hour and one-half of a two hour period. 
The last half hour is given over to experi- 
ment and teaching of plays. On Saturday 
a regulation game is played between two 
chosen teams. The tournament in gen- 
eral covers nearly everything taught dur- 
ing the first two weeks and medals are 
given to the individuals making the 
greatest number of points. 

The first consideration of points is the 
matter of attendance. To every individual 
who is on time at any practice session or a 
classroom meeting, fifty points are given. 
This establishes a worthwhile habit and 
enables the instructor to carry out his pro- 
gram as planned. 

Points are given according to distance 
which a ball is passed and punted. In 
each case one point is scored for each yard. 
The kicks and passes are made from be- 
hind a line similar to that used in the 
javelin throw. Three trials are allowed 
and the best one is measured. 

A light frame three feet square is pro- 
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By Olan G. Ruble 
High School, Forest City, Iowa 


vided to test accuracy in passing. When 
used for the pass from the center, this 
frame is fastened on two stakes about two 
feet from the ground and when used for 
backfield passes it is fastened about four 
feet above the ground. The center places 
himself about eight yards from the frame 
and is given ten points each time he is able 
to spiral the ball through in ten trials. 
The forward passer has ten trials at 
twenty yards with the standing pass and 
the same number at ten yards with the 





Olan G. Ruble 
Forest City High School 
Forest City, lowa 


running pass for which he receives ten 
points for each successful throw. The 
pass by the center is not considered good 
if it touches the frame. 

Drop-kicking and place-kicking are 
scored with the goal posts. Each individ- 
ual is allowed ten trials from any desired 
point back of the goal line and his score 
is boosted ten points for each legal kick 
that he makes. 

The same system is used to test ac- 
curacy in punting, except that three posi- 
tions from which to punt are designated, 
and the goal is scored when not missed 
more than two or three feet. The desig- 
nated points are about thirty yards from 
the goal, one in the center of the field and 
one at each side. 

A number of events of paramount im- 
portance cannot be rated on a purely ob- 
jective scale. These include fundamental 


blocks, tackling, defensive tactics, charging, 
coming out of the line, running with the 
ball, pivoting, side-stepping, stiff-arming, 
falling on the ball, catching punts, catching 
and defending against passes. Each per- 
son is rated on each event after an ob- 
served demonstration into one of three 
divisions: (1) if the participant shows that 
he has very little or no knowledge of how 
to demonstrate the event he is given no 
points; (2) if he demonstrates a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals but cannot ap- 
ply himself effectively, he is awarded five 
points; (3) if he can apply well the princi- 
ples taught, he is given ten points. 

Another important item to consider in 
the tournament is the material given in 
the classroom. I believe a good plan is to 
give out a mimeograph copy of 100 ques- 
tions and allow points relative to the num- 
ber of correct answers. 

Below is 4 summary of the events with 
maximum points and a general schedule 
plan for the complete tournament. 





EE jah nett cnticeceaeedas 800 
MONDAY 
Nine fundamental blocks........ 90 
EE tia cek aes od ie neees 10 
Straight on tackling............. 10 
Double co-ordination............ 10 
Defensive line charging. ......... 10 
Offensive line charging........... 10 
Coming out of the line........... 10 
TUESDAY 
Running with the ball........... 10 
ih ot bit uat:t ties 9a 10 
oe 10 
EE eiteee aces poteewan 10 
Falling on the ball.............. 10 
Catching passes ...........0.0:. 10 
Catching punts ...... Pee eae 10 
Defending against passes........ 10 
TUESDAY NIGHT 
pe 100 
WEDNESDAY 
oS 100 
Running pass for accuracy...... 100 
Standing pass for accuracy...... 100 
THURSDAY 
Pamt for distance.............. 50 
Pass for distance................ 35 
FRIDAY 
NE Di loin i bameninne ey 100 
pe «..100 
\ 
Total Maximum Points...... 1,715 


It is felt that the above scheme of scor- 
ing does not place too great stress upon 
purely physical ability, and that it does 
not greatly handicap the individual of 
smaller size. 
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A Student’s Survey of the 
Football Situation 


HOLE-HEARTED support of 
VW football and its athletic back- 

ground at Yale was evidenced in 
the final tabulation of the News Football 
Questionnaire recently submitted to mem- 
bers of Yale College, Sheffield Scientific 
School, and the Freshman Class. The 
total number of questionnaires received 
was 1429, or 57 per cent of the entire 
student body. The poll, which included 
thirty questions, was divided into four 
main groups: I. General questions on 
athletics and football; II. Questions on 
intercollegiate and university football; 
III. Questions relating to football under 
the College Plan; IV. Miscellaneous ques- 
tions. 

Eighty-four per cent of those voting op- 
posed elimination of university football, 
while a large margin of the voters believed 
Yale football spirit to be a real thing and 
worth perpetuating. An overwhelming 
margin believed athletics constitute an es- 
sential part of a good educational pro- 
gram, and nearly as great a majority 
proclaimed present Yale football as whole- 
some. The consensus denied that the un- 
dergraduates exaggerate the importance of 
the individual players on the campus. 

Nearly 80 per cent favored an eight- 
game schedule over a five- or two-game 
schedule. A substantial majority wished 
to eliminate all set-up or rest games. 
Ninety-one per cent favored the reserva- 
tion of the best seats for undergraduates, 
while the vote was even as to whether 
they should be charged admission. 

In answer to the first question, which 
was about football experience, 80 per cent 
answered that they had played the game, 
6.2 per cent reported that they had played 
university football at Yale, 18.5 per cent 
said that they had played scrub football 
at Yale, 73.5 per cent had played at prep 
school and 56 per cent had played on 
other teams. 


Athletics a Part of Education 


N the question about participation in 
any other form of athletics, 89.5 per 
cent of the 1411 who cast ballots on this 
subject answered affirmatively. Ninety- 
five per cent of 1405 voters believed that 
athletics constitute an essential part of a 
good educational program, and 88.5 per 
cent of 1377 undergraduates were of the 
opinion that football carries out the func- 
tions of athletics as part of the educational 
program. The elimination of afternoon 
classes for the furtherance of all types of 
sport was carried negatively with a vote 
of 752 noes against 571 ayes. The ques- 
tion of whether football is worth the ap- 
parent risks involved was answered af- 
firmatively by 1058 and negatively by 293, 
or an affirmative percentage of 78.2. 
In the question involving character de- 
velopment in the players, the results were 
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Harry G. Kipke 


Football Coach 
of the University 
of Michigan— 


“1932 
Big Ten 
Champions” 


endorses the:—— 





Goldsmith 
Official 

Para Valve 
No. X5L 
Foot Ball 


Multiply 
Lined 


Double 
Laced 











The P. Goldamith Sons Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


in which I used the Goldsmith Official #x5L 
Pootball. 


as much RL... and accura 
I have punted, 
= play but holds it shape and I believe it is 


tep Peotbet 
Official #X5L Football. 


BOK /NB 


BOARD IN CONTROL OF ATHLETICS 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
DEPARTMENT OF INTERCOLLEGIATE ATHLETICS 
FERRY FIELD ~ANN ARBOR 


May 24, 1932 


IT have just concluded my spring training, 


after : most critical and severe experi- 
find your peta aged Football gives 
ball that 
It not enly is rr sp ball 


to use the Goldsmith 


With my most sincere regards, I am 








THE P. C sold Smith SONS CO. 


Try it— 
in Spring Practice 


Athletic Goods Manufacturers 
CINCINNATI OHIO U.S.A 














COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


—— >] 


Rot KY IMT TEA CHERS 


AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





Entire West 
Minneapolis Office: 


Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 
We enroll only normal and college graduates 


Our Field 





The BLUE BOOK of Col- 
lege Athletics for 1932-33. 
200 copies available at $2.50 
each, plus cost of mailing. 
Complete directory informa- 
tion of all leading institutions. 
Plus supplement of valuable 
data on intramural athletics. 


FRED TURBYVILLE 


225 East Redwood Street 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Baseball f 


CHES and pains will follow the first work-outs of 
the season, but what are they when matched against 
the melody of pounding wood on the horsehide ball! 


Sore, Bruised and Torn Muscles, 
Sprains, Strains, and 


Lacerations 


will quickly respond to treatment with dressings of hot 
Antiphlogistine thickly applied. 


The sedative warmth and comfort, the prompt relief 
from pain which follow the application of this antiseptic 
dressing, explain its universal adoption by leading coaches 


and trainers for the relief of inflammation and congestion. 







ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Coaches and trainers are invited to 
write for sample and literature. 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
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163 Varick Street New York 
THE Cree APLe Of } Again this year— 
AVE al The N.C. A. A. Track and 
WELDoOW Field Meet will be held in 


Ze LISS 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 
BONDED TICKET PRINTERS 


TICKETS OF EVERY KIND AND 
DESCRIPTION THAT ARE ABSOLUTELY 
CORRECT IN EVERY PARTICULAR FOR 
ALL AMUSEMENT ENTERPRISES 
AND SPORTING EVENTS. Q 


Chieago. 
& 


Watch for an announce- 
ment of further partic- 
ulars next month. 


Plan te attend both the 
N. C. A. A. Meet and the 
Century of Progress! 

















as follows: courage, 86.3 per cent of 1373 


balloted affirmatively; physical health, 
83.4 per cent of 1378 answered yes; ami- 
ability, 53.4 per cent of 1325 noted this 
quality in the players. Determination was 
believed an important quality by 84 per 
cent of 1404. Seventy-six per cent of 1349 
believed mental alacrity a trait of the 
players. Unselfishness was not considered 
a characteristic developed in the game, 
52.2 per cent voting negatively. Spiritual- 
ity was also carried negatively by 76.1 per 
cent. Sixty-one per cent of 1340 declared 
leadership was inherent in football play- 
ers, and 54.5 per cent were of the opinion 
that an understanding of people is de- 
veloped. 


Football Not Overemphasized 


HE overwhelming percentage of 95.2 

per cent answered that they liked the 
game as spectators, while 66.9 per cent 
enjoyed it as participants. Fifty-nine per 
cent of 1350 voters stated that they 
thought present Yale football is not over- 
emphasized by press and radio. Sixty-two 
per cent agreed that it is not overempha- 
sized by the fans, 73.4 per cent that it is 
not overemphasized by the coaches, 79.4 
per cent that it is not the case among the 
players, and 82.3 per cent thought that 
overemphasis is not prevalent among the 
undergraduates. The wholesomeness of 
the game was attested by 84.9 per cent 
affirmative answers. Seventy-eight per 
cent denied any underemphasis of the 
game. 

In contrast to the feeling at Yale, the 
vote concerning overemphasis in other 
colleges was decidedly affirmative, it being 
carried by 79 per cent of 1381 ballots. 

To the question regarding the length of 
the schedule of the university team, 79.5 
per cent favored the eight-game schedule, 
35 per cent wanted a five-game schedule, 
and only 15.2 per cent voted for two 
games a season. It was agreed that Yale 
should have the same conditions as her 
opponents in the following respects: dates 
of beginning fall practice, scouting, limited 
coaching budget and scholastic eligibility 
requirements. These four aspects were 
carried by the following percentages: 85.3, 
82.8, 68.5 and 85.5, respectively. Scholar- 
ship benefit aid was decided negatively by 
the slim margin of one per cent. 


Scouting Believed Unnecessary 


IXTY-FIVE per cent declared them- 
selves opposed to scouting. With re- 
gard to the starting time of fall practice, 
65.2 per cent voted against September 1, 
77 per cent voted negatively on October 
1, and 70.4 per cent favored September 
15. On the problem of spring practice, 
82.5 per cent decided for voluntary spring 
sessions, while 92.6 per cent and 94.5 per 
cent voted against compulsory spring 
practice and intercollegiate spring games, 
respectively. 
Set-up or rest games were denied by 
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60.4 per cent, while 75.6 per cent voted 
against post season games. Charity 
games were conceded by 63.2 per cent of 
those voting. Games with colleges more 
than 500 miles away were favored by the 
slight margin of 14 per cent. A rotating 
schedule with Harvard and Princeton, and 
the question of always ending the season 
with Harvard were both favored by a 
slight margin. (This is apparently due 
to a discrepancy in the numbers voting 
on each question.) The continuance of 
the university 150-pound team was voted 
affirmatively by 87.2 per cent. Amateur 





or no coaching was in disfavor by a large | 
majority, while paid coaching was sup- | 


ported by 85.5 per cent. 


That the present university football | 


program would be detrimental to intra- 
mural football was affirmed by 74.5 per 
cent, and 72 per cent expressed a desire 
for a combination of intramural and uni- 
versity football. Continuation of univer- 
sity football, but classified according to 
weights, was turned down by 82.3 per 
cent. 





AS usual, last autumn a number of 
magazine writers voiced their own 
none too sympathetic opinions regard- 
ing intercollegiate athletics. They 
also ventured their guesses as to what 
student opinion concerning athletics is 
or ought to be. While these writers 
were recording assumptions based 
upon theory or upon limited personal 
observation, the Yale News was per- 
forming a very constructive and prac- 
tical service to the collegiate world— 
conducting a survey among an entire 
student body. The result of this sur- 
vey, which reveals the attitude of the 
Yale students themselves toward the 
athletic situation, is recorded in the 
Yale News of December 13, 1932. 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL is in- 
debted to the News for the above sum- 
mary of the survey. 





What Can Coaches Do 
to Make Track Meets 
More Interesting? 
(Continued from page 10) 


larizing track and field. If we do not and 
if this depression continues, we are going 
to have to cut down our track and field 
activities, because somebody has to put up 
the money and this is a sport that ought 
to be self-supporting. It is one of the 


finest sports that we have. There is no | 


college sport in which the boys themselves 


enjoy practicing and participating more | 
than they do in track, and we know that | 


the educational values of competition in 
track are not secondary to any of those 
of our other athletic events. 

I believe that about the biggest job that 
the track coaches of America have before 
them is figuring out some way to make 
their own sport more nearly self-support- 
ing than it has been. 
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OHIO UNIVERSITY 
ATHENS, OHIO 


Physical Education and Coaching 
FOUR-WEEK SESSION 
June 12 to July 8, 1933 


Courses offered: Administration of Phys- 
ical Education, Theory of Play and 
Games, Coaching of Football, Basketball, 
Baseball, and Track. 
Instructors: Don Peden, ‘‘Dutch”’ Traut- 
wein, ‘‘Butch’’ Grover, Bill Herbert, and 
O. C. Bird. 
Fees: Very reasonable. 
For further information, address 
Office of Dean 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
OHIO UNIVERSITY 


ATHENS, OHIO 

















BUTLER UNIVERSITY 
"COACHING SCHOOL: 


°o 





AUGUST 14-20 INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








FOOTBALL 


(Three Leading Exponents of Notre Dame System) 
NOBLE E. KIZER 


Purdue University 


CHARLES E. DORAIS MAL ELWARD 
U. of Detroit Purdue University 
BACKS ENDS 


—— 


BASKETBALL 


PAUL (TONY) HINKLE, Butler 
(Coach of Missouri Valley Champions) 


o 





Three hours of credit will be given 


TUITION: $15.00 ROOM and BOARD: $10.00 
Unexcelled Facilities for Recreation and Entertainment 
For further information address: 


PAUL HINKLE, Director, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Season 
after 
Season! 





OACHES and 
trainers continue to 
find the ACE Bandage 


the most economical 


bandage of its kind. 


Better material, better 


workmanship, greater ver- 
satility combine to give 
the best value for your 
money—in service ren- 


dered. 


Try them and see for 
yourself. Send for latest 
price list and Ace 


Manual. 
Sold Through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. AJ-4 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Send me free copy of Ace Athletic 
Manual, together with latest price list. 


‘ BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N.J. 
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Physical Education Meeting at Louisville 


N less than a month all eyes in the 
physical education world will be cen- 
tered on Louisville, Kentucky, where the 
thirty-eighth annual American Physical 
Education Association Convention will be 
held. The program as listed below gives 
an outline of the most interesting features. 
Tuesday, April 25 

1:30 P. M—Women’s Division N. A. 
A. F. Prof. Mabel Lee, University of 
Nebraska 

4:30 P. M.—Celebration in honor of 
Tenth Anniversary of the Women’s Di- 
vision. 

8:00 P. M.—Reception. Address—Dr. 
Frank L. MeVey, President, University of 
Kentucky. 

Wednesday, April 26 

Morning—Visits to schools and places of 
interest. 

Afternoon—Society of State Directors of 
Health and Physical Education—12:30- 
4:30 P.M. Chairman—W. G. Moorhead. 

1. Research Section—2:00-4:30 P. M. 
Chairman—Prof. E. C. Howe. 

2. Women’s Athletic Section—2:30-4:00 
P.M. Chairman—Prof. G. B. Daviess. 

3. Dance Section — 3:00-5:00 P. M. 
Chairman—Prof. H. N. Smith. 

4. General Session—8:00 P. M. Presid- 
ing—Dr. Jesse Feiring Williams, Presiden 
of The American Physical Education As- 
sociation. 

Thursday, April 27 

Morning—The -President’s Breakfast— 
7:30-9:00 A. M. Women’s Division N. A. 
A. F. Breakfast—7 :30-9:00 A. M. 

1. Teacher Training Section—9:15- 
10:30 A. M. Chairman—Prof. Harry A. 
Scott. 

2. Therapeutic Section—9:15-10:30 
A.M. Chairman—Dr. G. Deaver. 

3. Public School Section—9:15-10:30 
A. M. Chairman—Miss Jessie R. Garri- 
son. 

4, Research Section—9:00-10:30 A. M. 
Chairman—Mr. V. C. Hernlund. 

5. Dance Section—9:15-10:30. Chair- 
man—Prof. Helen N. Smith. 

6. Physical Education for College Men 
Section—9:15-10:30 A. M. 

Afternoon: 

1. Men’s Athletic Section—2:00-4:00 
P.M. Chairman—Mr. T. H. Hines. 

2. Recreation Section—2:00-4:30 P. M. 
Chairman—Dr. Raymond A. Kent. 

3. Women’s Athletic Section—2:00-5:00 
P. M. 

4. Camping Section—2:00-4:00 P. M. 

5. Health Education Section—3 :00-5:00 
P. M. Chairman—Miss Fannie B. Shaw. 

6. Women’s Athletic Section—5 :00-6 :00 
P. M. Chairman—Prof. Helen C. Smith. 

7. Southern District Meeting — 5:00- 
6:00 P. M. Presiding—Dr. D. K. Brace. 

Banquet and Dance—7:00 P. M.-1:00 


A. M. Presiding—Dr. Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. Toastmistress—Prof. Mary Chan- 
ning Cole. 

Friday, April 28 

Morning—American Academy of Physi- 
cal Education Breakfast—7 :30-9:00 A. M. 

General Session—9:00-11:00 A. M. Pre- 
siding—Mr. Strong Hinman. 

1. Physical Education for College Men 
Section—11:00 A. M.-12:15 P. M. Chair- 
man—Dr. E. §S. Elliot. 

2. Women’s Athletic Section—11:00 A. 
M.-12:30 P. M. Chairman—Miss Caro 
Lane. 

3. Therapeutic Section—11:00 A. M.- 
12:30 P. M. 

4. Camping Section—11:00 A. M.-12:30 
P. M. Chairman—Dr. L. B. Sharp. 

5. Y. M. C. A. Section. Chairman— 
Dr. John Brown, Jr. 

6. Administrative Directors Section— 
11:00 A. M.-12:30 P. M. Chairman—Dr. 
Harry B. Burns. 

Afternoon—Convention Lunc heon— 
12:45-2:25 P. M. Presiding—Prof. Paul 
R. Washke. 

1. Public School Section—2:30-4:00 
P.M. Chairman—Mr. Julius Kuhnert. 

2. Research Section—2:30-3:30 P. M. 
Chairman—Dr. Helen D. Denniston. 

3. Women’s Athletic Section—2:30-4:00 
P.M. Chairman—Prof. Grace B. Daviess. 

4. Therapeutic Section—3:00-5:00 
P. M. Chairman—Miss Marian William- 
son. 





Saturday, April 29 

1. Student Meeting—9:00-10:30 A. M. 
Chairman—Emil Rath. 

2. Women’s Athletic Section — 10:00- 
11:00 A. M. Mr. Michael Peppe. 

3. Therapeutic S e c tio n—10:30-11:00 
A. M. Chairman—Miss Josephine L. 
Rathbone. 

4. Panel Discussion—11:00 A. M.-12:30 
P. M. Presiding—Dr. Jesse Feiring Wil- 
liams. 

Racing at Churchill Downs— 2:00 
P. M. 


Physical Medicine 
Applied to Athletic 
Injuries 
(Continued from page 18) 
must be taken in applying the tape that 
it does not bind the Achilles tendon or 

prevent the action of the calf muscles. 

Dr. Benson states that taping is abso- 
lutely necessary when the athlete again 
starts training. 

Prognosis. How soon can an athlete re- 
turn to training? This question cannot 
be answered definitely; it depends on the 
severity of the injury and the treatment 
given. The usual time allowed for rest 
and treatment is about a week. 
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Football Rules and Ethics 


(Continued from page 13) 


depleted treasuries and when dissatisfied 
cries arise from those primarily interested 
in the university’s prowess on the football 
field. A casual résumé of the last decade 
will show that more good coaches of fine 
ideals have been forced from their posi- 
tions because of a poor season or two in 
those sections and conferences where so- 
called faculty coaching prevails than in 
the East and particularly New England 
where the majority of football coaches are 
on a seasonal basis. 

These facts are not presented with the 
view of decrying the idealistic set-up of a 
faculty position for the football coach but 
to point out that it is the man himself, 
the way he conducts his affairs and the 
sanity of the college administrators by 
whom he is engaged which determine the 
stability of a coach’s position and not 
whether he is engaged for three months or 
nine out of the year. Whatever the or- 
ganization set-up might be in the section 
or university where we are located, our 
stability will be largely determined by our 
ability to adjust ourselves to the situation 
at hand and it is within the power of each 
individual to do this, if he has the inherent 
qualifications which are necessary in any 
ease. If his tenure of office is dependent 
entirely on the winning of games from 
year to year he faces the inevitable which 
is failure. The seasonal coach differs not 
at all from special lecturers and teachers 
who are a part of every educational insti- 
tution for shorter periods than the aca- 
demic year, although every coach should 
strive to live in the community where he 
is engaged if he is to properly carry on 
his work and establish himself firmly. It 
is the opinion of the speaker that football 
coaching is highly specialized, extremely 
competitive and is a vocation in which few 
are really successful and for these reasons 
alone the law of supply and demand should 
regulate its salary just as it does those of 
English instructors or mathematics pro- 
fessors. There are few cases where we are 
paid more than we are worth to the col- 
leges that employ us. 

This committee feels that regardless of 
the set-up in which a coach finds himself 
the control of all athletics should be pri- 
marily in the faculty. Our position can 
have no permanency if we are responsible 
to any group outside. Our game, because 
of its nature, tradition and ideals, is so 
closely allied with the academic side that 
we should strive to keep the two as close 
together as possible. 

It has been said in previous reports of 
this committee that_under existing condi- 
tions the only way a coach can really 
stabilize his position is to turn out win- 
ners consistently. This is no doubt true 
to a large extent, but there are few coaches 
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who have carried on for a long period of 
years by this means alone in reputable in- 
stitutions. It is absolutely essential that 
regardless of his ability to win, a coach 
must at the same time gain the confidence 
and trust of the administration, faculty, 
student body and the members of his 
squad, not by any superficial play for pop- 
ularity, but by his every day handling of 
his responsibilities and his manner of 
dealing with those with whom he is asso- 
ciated. He should realize that he is a part 
of an institution whose primary purpose 
is that of education and all of his activities 
and contacts with both faculty and under- 
graduates should be with this in mind, not 
that the educational end is just a necessary 
nuisance in his development of a winning 
team. Coaches who have taken this latter 
attitude have never lasted long nor have 
they been a credit to the profession. 

Further than this, and probably the 
most important, if the coaching profession 
is to be stabilized to the degree which we 
hope for, we must handle the young men 
who are entrusted to us in such a way 
that they will go out as alumni, feeling that 
they gained something from their contact 
with us; that they learned the value and 
satisfaction which can come from success 
gained by application, sacrifice, hard work 
and attention to details while they were 
at the same time enjoying a highly com- 
petitive contact game. If the player him- 
self gains this satisfaction it reflects to the 
credit of the game and in turn to the 
coaching profession and causes responsible 
authorities who are not altogether inter- 
ested in winning to feel that the coach can 
give something definite and worthwhile to 
the youth of our educational institutions. 

We as coaches should do everything pos- 
sible to stop proselyting and should not 
foster even in an indirect way any artificial 
stimulation of so-called football material 
toward our colleges. This alone brings 
more discredit on our profession than any 
other one thing. We should endeavor in 
every way possible to trust eaeh other 
and stop the frequent alibis, innuendoes 
and aspersions that so easily creep from 
the lips of the loser, for only in mutual 
trust and fine examples of sportsmanship 
can we exalt our calling to the point where 
we want it. 

In conclusion let me suggest that we all 
try to stabilize our profession first of all 
by winning as many games as we hon- 
orably can, by our ability to be gracious 
in victory and to keep our chins up in 
defeat, by loyal co-operation with those 
to whom we are responsible and by han- 
dling every boy who comes under us as 
we would want our own handled. If we 
can do all this we can make football coach- 
ing as stable as is reasonable to expect. 








TEXAS TECH 
Coaching School 


“Largest in America” 
1932 Enrollment was 451 


JULY 31-AUGUST 12 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


FOOTBALL 


KIPKE—Michigan 


NATIONAL CHAMPS ’32 
SHORT PUNT FORMATION 


BIERMAN —Minnesota 


WON 31 STRAIGHT AT TULANE 
SINGLE WINGBACK 


KERR—colgate 


UNTIED—UNSCORED—UNDEFEATED ’32 
DOUBLE WING BACK 


KIZER—Purdue 


TIE BIG TEN ’31 
NOTRE DAME SYSTEM 


SMITH-—Santa Clara 
NOTRE DAME GUARD PLAY 


MILLER—Navy 


NOTRE DAME TACKLE PLAY 


BASKETBALL 
RUBY —llinois 


TRACK 
LITTLEFIELD—Texas 


WRESTLING 
GALLAGHER—okia. A. ¢ M. 


ADM. OF ATHLETICS 
MAJOR GRIFFITH 


PHYS. EDUCATION 
GALLAGHER — ita. A. & M. 


INJURIES 
SPRAGUE —Texas A. &@ M. 


BOXING 
WOODBURY —N. Mex. Mil. Inst. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


**Ask last year’s 451” 


Free golf, swimming, dances, ban- 
quets, rodeos, rb , fight 
nights, ladies’ tea, bridge and 
picture show parties. 


CLIMATE 


“We guarantee, you will sleep 
under blankets. 


FEE 
$25.00—NO MORE 


Optional board-room either 12 story 
hotel $30.00. 

(Wife’s Room Complimentary.) 

Or College Dormitory for $1.00 day. 


WRITE 


P. W. a. Director 
DUTCHY SMITH, Assistant 
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AN 


KNIT 





for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


SAND KNITTING MILLS CO. 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. 





Letters and Emblems 


Chenille Felt 


10 Days’ 
Service 








COACHES AND 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 


FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 








MANUFACTURERES OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


HONOR 
SWEATERS 





CHICAGO 

















NIT 


ROPHEN 


A POWERFUL ANTISEPTIC 


for sterilizing cuts, clips, “strawberries” and 
all other open wounds 


1. Complete sterilization in 90 seconds—prevents 


2. 
3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 


infection. 


Checks bleeding quickly—saves energy. 


Draws wound together—hastens recovery. 


Does not destroy skin tissue—relieves nature of 


extra work. 


Can be bandaged—safely. 
Keeps strength—indefinitely. 


There is no investment for your team that will pay you a greater 


dividend 


4 oz. $0.35—Pint $0.90—Quart $1.40—Gallon $3.75 
Order from Your Dealer 


THE CRAMER CHEMICAL CO. 
Gardner, Kansas 
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That White Spot (patent applied for) consists 
of a small leather pocket containing a flexible 
and transparent window so arranged that small 
numbered cards can be inserted and locked in 
place. 


Vander-Bilt athletic shoes are unique in that they alone 
provide a quick, simple method for numbering the in- 
dividual players shoes. 

A decided improvement that eliminates trouble for the 
equipment man. 

That White Spot is the trademark of quality and scien- 
tifically correct construction. 

See the Vander-Bilt line before purchasing your fall re- 
quirements. 


Vander-Bilt cotton socks are 
specially knit to our own specifi- 
cations. Three styles are stocked 
for immediate delivery. 
Wrapped in cellophane and 
packed in six pair, one size 


bundles. 





STYLE 23—Short cotton socks. 
Per dozen—$1.75 


STYLE 25—Full length cotton hose. 
for wear under uniform hose. 


PFHAT WHITE SPOT 


Athletes foot has, in the last few years, 
reached epidemic proportions. Infection 
and reinfection through the medium of 
shoes and socks is very common. It is im- 
portant, therefore, to visibly and unmistak- 
ably mark each player's shoes to insure 
against promiscuous issuance of shoes and 
consequent spread of this infection. 


Read what Dr. G. G. Deaver and other au- 
thorities on athletes foot have to say: 


“The fungi grow readily on silk, cotton, 
woolen and leather footwear.” 


“Dried and ‘dead’ organisms easily renew 
their activity as the spores (seeds) are al- 
ways present. Drying is not lethal and it 
is almost impossible to destroy this organism 
except by sterilizing methods.” 


“The prevention of reinfection is more diffi- 
cult, however, for it is almost impossible to 
disinfect shoes and therefore they constitute 
the most common cause of reinfection. 
Socks, gym clothes, etc., may be sterilized 
by boiling. Boiling will kill both the or- 


ganism and the spore.” 


Complete details on athletes foot furnished on 
request. 


VANDER-BILT COTTON HOSE 


STYLE 22—Short cotton socks. This style has a straight top and fashioned heel. 
Per dozen—$1.50 


This style has a ribbed top and fashioned heel. 


Straight top and fashioned heel. Designed 


Per dozen—$2.25 


THE VANDER-BILT CoO 


SPOT-BILT ATHLETIC SHOES 


307 W. LAKE STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 








Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 











O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport | 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue 3 CHICAGO 

















